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What Librarians Can Do in the 


Present Crisis 
By Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 


[Ep. Note—Mrs. Rossell resigned last month 
as Editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin and as Head of 
the Public Relations Division of the American 
Library Association because of her disagreement 
with the A.L.A. “program of preparation for 
war service.” At the request of the Editors of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin she has written the 
following article that outlines her conception of a 
constructive program for American libraries in the 
present emergency. ] 


HE most important thing which li- 

braries can do in the present crisis, in 
my Opinion, is to focus attention on the 
many aids they have to help people live well 
on low incomes. This to me seems an 
essential form of preparedness in an un- 
precedented national emergency. 

If we are “driving off the end of our 
car,” as my father used to say, that is, 
looking only a short distance ahead, instead 
of preparing to take the long stretch of the 
road in front of us with skill and ability to 
cope with obstacles, we may not see the 
need for this action. Some of the most 
thoughtful people I know, however, think 
libraries can do the American people no 
greater service than to encourage reading 
which equips them to live richly in circum- 
stances which, for the unequipped, would 
mean poverty. 

Educated minds, hands, and hearts are 
assets regardless of where libraries develop 
them. If a skyrocketing national debt, 
mounting taxes, and tremendous social and 


economic dislocation resulting from the five- 
year conscription plan fail to have the finan- 
cial results which seem inevitable, we will 
still be a richer people nationally if we 
foster this type of preparedness. On the 
other hand, if millions of families have to 
pay a heavy price for our military and other 
expenditures, we may have aided them and 
their children to meet their problems 
intelligently, effectively, and with tran- 
quillity instead of with abject defeatism. 

The subjects which seem worth stressing 
in this connection are numerous. Health 
seems of primary importance. Budgeting 
and low cost, inviting menus are others. 
Low cost houses and their planning also 
seem basic essentials. 

Handicrafts provide not only pleasure in 
creation, but encourage stability under nerve 
strain, and at the same time enable people 
to meet needs or desires for luxuries with 
a minimum of financial outlay. 

Because, in my opinion, beauty and other 
intangibles are as imperative to good living 
as health or housing, I suggest much stress 
being laid on reading which makes us 
keenly aware of the wealth of beauty which 
lies around us. In our largest cities, as 
well as in the open country, we can enjoy 
much beauty for little or nothing if our 
eyes and other senses are trained to seek it. 


For refreshment and perspective, I sug- 
gest music and art and the resource of 
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poetry. The oo of beauty can be a 
potent force in stabilizing a human being in 
the face of apparent catastrophe. 

Most vital of all, as I see it, are books 
which strengthen and deepen spiritual 
values. Two books which have given me 
new faith and hope in these shattering days 
are A. J. Muste’s Non-Violence in an 
Aggressive World (Harper, 1940) and 
Krishnalal Shridharani’s War without 
Violence (Harcourt, 1939). The men who 
wrote them are neither defeated nor hope- 
less and companions of that character can 
strengthen one’s fortitude. 

Will City Council members pay any atten- 
tion to such “defense” measures when it 
comes to appropriations? I can only say 
that a former member of one City Council, 
noted for his business acumen, recently 
urged a librarian I know to develop some of 
the exact services I am suggesting because 
in these days “they are so desperately 
needed.” 

Federal and state aid are also greatly 
needed, in my opinion, if we are to make 
any impression on American life with any 
library action. Federal or state control, 
regimentation, and the requirement that 
libraries receiving such aid use it chiefly 
for propaganda purposes are dangers toward 
which we should, of course, be alert. They 
are by no means inevitably bound up with 
federal and state aid, however, and I hope 
we librarians will work hard and intelli- 
gently for both of them, regardless of any 
discouragements. It is absurd of us to 
make any claims for effective action on a 
national scale until we have them. On a 
local scale, however, where good library 
service is already in action, we can be potent 
forces now, in my opinion, in helping to 
strengthen and develop self-reliance, adapt- 
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ability, competence to deal with new and 
difficult situations, and the serene courage 
which comes from inner preparedness, with- 
out which no outward preparedness can ever 
avail. 

We must, of course, work with imagina- 
tion, with all the skill we possess, and with 
every modern technique at our command. 
I hope we will not confine ourselves to 
reading lists, a few newspaper articles, and 
routine exhibits in the library. We need 
to work with films, radio, community media 
outside the library, and, above all, with 
community groups. 

The spirit behind what we do should be 
not a spirit of dismay and foreboding but 
a determined refusal to be stampeded in a 
crisis into wrecking the democracy we 
cherish. 

A year ago, or even six months ago, | 
“an have proposed additional avenues of 
action which today seem to be closed 
temporarily. I should like to add that | 
recommend the particular emphasis which 
I do, not in a spirit of indifference to what 
is happening abroad, but because I think 
the situation in this country is so grave that 
our first responsibility lies here. It seems 
to me that as individuals and as members 
of American institutions representing in 
most communities practically all the coun- 
tries which are at war, we must want to 
relieve suffering and give any aid in our 
power to war victims either here or abroad. 
The course of action I have proposed, how- 
ever, places no obstacles in the way of 
giving relief or constructive help wherever 
an opportunity offers. It simply suggests 
that we use our books and libraries as 
indirect agents not primarily of destruction 
and death, but of valiant, unimpoverished, 
inextinguishable life. 





“BOOKS INSTEAD OF BOMBS” 


é< MAY often be that a man or a 


woman has greater foresight than the 
masses of the people. And it may be that 
in the history of things, he who seems to be 
wrong today may be right tomorrow.” 
Thus spoke the judge before he sentenced 
Roger Baldwin to a year in jail because he 
refused to be drafted in the last war, accord- 


ing to the account of Baldwin's life in 
Adventurous Americans by Allen. 

Shall librarians pattern their thinking 
after the masses of the people, or shall they 
as persons with trained minds have the 
foresight to do their own thinking ? 

This question becomes pertinent today 
when librarians must decide if they will 
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“support a second world slaughter as un- 
questionably as they did the first one.” In 
the fall of 1936, there was much discussion 
of this subject which was started by an 
article entitled “Librarians and Another 
War” by June Hinds in the Wilson Baul- 
letin for October 1936. Miss Hinds recalls 
the unquestioning response of librarians to 
the last war by giving examples of the war 
hysteria which gripped librarians at that 
time. She summarizes her article by saying: 
“I discuss past honest and sincere mistakes 
(for they were sincere) in no spirit of 
rancor, but only in the hope of arousing 
sentiment to prevent such a repetition.” 

I feel certain that we, as librarians, 
unanimously agree that national defense is 
essential at this time. But surely we do not 
all agree with the policy as typified by the 
militaristic group who inconsistently say we 
must sacrifice everything (one magazine 
editor included cosmetics in this category!) 
to build up our defenses, yet on the other 
hand are themselves willing to break up our 
present inadequate defenses by wnlimited 
aid to Britain. At the same time, I also 
feel certain that we, as librarians, will retain 
our dignity in our disagreement better than 
certain Congressmen who resort to harsh 
words, and even fists! 

But we shall not stand idly by in this 
time of stress, because there are many things 
that we can fittingly do. We can guide 
American youth vocationally as well as 
intellectually, if we will; the schools will 
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welcome such cooperation on the part of 
libraries. It is true that training in the 
trades is essential, but why concentrate 
entirely on war-time industries if we are to 
prepare for a peaceful future, of construc- 
tive social and economic development? 
With the wealth of excellent vocational 
guidance books now available, several of 
which are published by our own American 
Library Association, librarians could really 
advise young people in this field, if they 
would do so. Some libraries are already 
experimenting with this, I personally know; 
but much more remains to be done, and 
now is the time to do it. 


While we cannot divorce ourselves entire- 
ly from political considerations, it seems to 
me that we should first of all continue our 
own program of democracy within the 
library—that program of supplying recrea- 
tional as well as technical books to as large 
a population as possible, concentrating on 
the rural areas now without service. Let 
us not be led astray by such 1940 slogans 
as “They're fighting our war,” or “Our first 
line of defense,” which are only new 
versions of the 1917-18 slogan, ‘‘Make the 
world safe for democracy.” 


Surely no librarian wishes to repeat the 
miserable mistakes of 1917-1918 in 1940 
or in any of the years hence. 

NorMA OLIN IRELAND 


Member, Public Relations Committee, 
American Library Association 


LIBRARIANS DISCUSS DEFENSE 


IBRARY cooperation with the national 

defense program was discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Library Section of 
the League of California Cities, held in San 
Diego on September 18, with Elizabeth R. 
Topping, librarian of Ventura City Library, 
presiding. 

John D. Henderson, president of the 
California Library Association and field 
worker from the State Library, spoke on 
“The Role of the State Library in the 
National Defense Program.” The first 
effect was felt, he said, in the book collec- 
tion, as the immediate call was for material 
on aviation, shipbuilding, war strategy, and 
officers’ training. The paragraphs that fol- 


low are from the secretary’s minutes of the 
meeting. 

“We must protect our civil liberties under 
war-like conditions,” said Mr. Henderson. 
“There is a challenge in re-examining our 
national government. Of course the Army 
and Navy have their own library organiza- 
tion, which will expand with the need. 
However, temporary camps will depend on 
the local public library for service. New 
patrons will be the enlisted men and war 
industries employees who want trade school 
manuals. We should concentrate our efforts 
toward giving the teachers who prepare the 
instruction the first choice of necessary 
books. 
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“Another and largest group is our civilian 
public whose morale is to be considered. 
We must be ready with escape literature as 
well as current thought on the issues before 
the people, if it actually comes to warfare. 
Since book funds are limited, a due sense 
of proportion must be observed, for in try- 
ing to supply the demand for technical ma- 
terial our collections may become lop-sided. 

“In England now, the President of the 
Board of Education said that libraries must 
carry on their usual service as more than 
ever they are needed to help us endure and 
persevere with courage in the presence of 
danger. British libraries have taken on 
such wartime duties as air-raid reports, files 
of casualties and prisoners of war. Their 
bulletin boards announce government dicta 
and over the desk they pass out govern- 
ment pamphlets and handbills They are 
used as centers for quick distribution of 
information to the public. 

“English radio announcers have featured 
the public library service rendered evacuated 
children. There has been an increase in 
inter-library loans, but all maps, guidebooks, 
etc. have been removed and are no longer 
available to the general public. 

“Here in American libraries, getting ready 
for action means we must have technical 
and recreational material available as well 
as facilities for research. A joint committee 
composed of A.L.A. and special representa- 
tives will undertake to make all material 
on war and defense available for govern- 
ment use. Such subjects as mechanisms 
and decrees of warfare, guns and projectiles, 
arms and armor, gases, fuels, power, and 
economic plans will be investigated. There 
may be 15 or 20 centers established from 
which to carry on this research. It will also 
be necessary to find out how many refer- 
ence workers may be available.” 


Discussion followed that brought out the 
limitations of library budgets. Miss Plaister, 
San Diego Public Library, stated that there 
was not enough money to furnish duplicates 
and expensive technical books when the 
demand was heavy, as in San Diego with 
its air training schools. 


In reply to a question, Mr. Henderson 
said that State Library material was avail- 
able to anyone. Text books are not usually 
purchased. 

Miss Thomas, from Oakland Public Li- 
brary, indicated the return of the industrial 
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patron for information—men who now have 
jobs again and wish to brush up on their 
old trades. She said they could not fully 
supply the requests of shipbuilding. 

The meeting was resumed as Miss 
Evelwyn Gordon [program chairman} intro- 
duced Mr. Vierling Kersey, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Los Angeles. His topic 
was “The Role of the City Library in Na- 
tional Defense.” 

“In the last war,” he said, ‘‘we acted be- 
fore we were prepared. Now, too, action is 
going on before plans can be made. Na- 
tional emergency is declared by the state of 
our American mind. I am distressed to see 
a lessening of library service—branches 
closed, attendants dismissed, fewer books 
purchased, etc. It means the school people 
must join hands with you and smack this 
condition down. City councils must be told 
and in no uncertain terms that they are 
cutting off the roots of preparedness. 

“The only certain thing is that we are 
agreed we are unprepared. We must have 
material preparedness—how many ships are 
needed in the Pacific fleet? There must be 
intelligence to know how many guns and 
what caliber. How many men do we need 
under armed force and in training? Who 
can tell—when there is a variance of more 
than a million in the answers ? 


“A most important aspect to this long 
term program is that it would take us seven 
years to go into reverse right now. How- 
ever, we can’t afford to lose what we have 
gained from this new trend. Morale pre- 
paredness is recognized as most needed and 
its demand to the schools this year is to 
make everyone love America. But it is 
difficult to define just how to impart patriot- 
ism. More than a study of current events 
is meeded, fundamental background is 
needed to appraise the experiences of today. 


“Men must be prepared for occupational 
relationships; our greatest difficulty is get- 
ting men trained to accept a new precision. 
They can’t see why, even in a sheet metal 
workers’ class that the pattern needs to fit. 
You must decide what books should be 
available and useful to make men ready 
for civilian industry. There has come 
recently a new attitude toward books; they 
are being appreciated as tools of learning, 
and in order to get a chance to study from 
some of them, they are in demand twenty- 


(Continued on page 229) 


























Reaching Labor 


By Elsa Posell * 


IBRARIANS everywhere are beginning 

to realize the importance of working 
with groups. Though this is a rather recent 
development, there is a very definite reason 
why it is so, and why library service to 
groups will grow more and more. In the 
first place, librarians have been, and to a 
large extent still are a conservative lot, and 
had their work come up to their satisfaction 
they would not have reached out so much 
for groups. They have suddenly realized 
that their registration and circulation were 
at a standstill and felt that it was high time 
they did something about it. 

I wonder how many of us have stopped 
to consider how small our library registra- 
tion is when compared with the total popu- 
lation of a city or town? It is safe to say 
that the average library seldom registers 
more than a third of the population, and 
even this number does not indicate that 
all those registered are making use of the 
facilities of the library. 

This statement may lead many to believe 
that one of my prime interests is for an 
increased registration and hence increased 
circulation—this is not so at all. My aim 
is for a wider and more serious use of 
library facilities by the greatest number of 
people, in order that the library might truly 
become an important factor in adult educa- 
tion and contribute more to the life of the 
community. 

This presents a big problem. Many of 
us have long known the importance of 
the group in the community and how much 
can be done with groups. We have all 
visited churches to make contacts with 
groups associated with the church. We 
have gone to the schools to make contacts 
with P.T.A. groups and to women’s clubs 
and other organizations. How many of us 
have ever thought of going to the local 
unions which, with the progress of labor or- 
ganization, are to be found everywhere? 
During the past two years, I have had 
occasion to ask this question of 21 librarians 
representing 21 different libraries working 
with adults. Not even one of them had 





_* Adult Education Department, Cleveland Public 
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made the effort of going to any of the labor 
unions to make known to them the facilities 
of the library and to invite them to use 
them. 

When we learn that there are probably 
eight million persons in the United States 
belonging to unions, all of them organized 
into their various locals in small towns and 
in large cities, those of us who value the 
method of group procedure as a means of 
bringing the library to people, realize the 
wonderful opportunity we are missing by 
not working with labor. 

So far, reasons why we should work with 
labor groups have been given from the 
point of view of the library. The more 
important view is still to be presented, 
namely: It is high time librarians woke up 
to the fact that, in order to preserve our 
American Democracy, we must appreciate 
the importance of organized labor and be 
thankful that we live in a country where 
labor can organize. The very first thing 
both Hitler and Mussolini did when they 
came into power was to do away with labor 
unions. According to Labor Research Asso- 
ciation it is estimated that in the United 
States about 23 per cent of 35 million 
eligible wage and salary workers are now in 
trade unions. We need no other evidence 
of the fact that labor feels the need of 
education for its members than the outgrowth 
of this need, namely, Labor Education 
Service. The Workers’ Education Bureau 
of America, the classes in workers’ educa- 
tion sponsored by W.P.A., which later de- 
veloped into the new project, “The New 
Workers Service Program’; and the classes 
organized and sponsored by individual 
unions who cannot very well afford it, as 
well as many similar educational activities, 
which developed to meet this need. 


New Directions 
At the recent conference of teachers and 
leaders in workers’ education, held in New 
York City, which I attended, among the 
things stressed the most were: 


1. That Workers’ Education was of prime im- 
portance for the growth and development of 
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labor; that union members must have an under- 
standing of conditions around them, as well as 
the background of labor history and the develop- 
ment of the union; and that the educational 
activities in which union members participated 
would help the worker have an understanding 
of labor and the problems to enable him to strive 
for the cause of it. 

2. That the library can be of great assistance 
in helping unions carry on such educational 
programs if: 

a. Librarians had a better understanding of 

and greater sympathy for labor 


b. If they had more knowledge of books, 
magn and other material of interest to 
labor 


c. If they did not treat labor as some very dif- 
ferent, strange group instead of as people 
living and working in the library com- 
munity who are in need of help from the 
library, even though their need might at 
times be very much more specialized than 
that needed by other groups. 


Hilda W. Smith, in her article, “New 
Directions for Workers’ Education,” appear- 
ing in the Journal of Adult Education for 
April 1940, says: ‘A steady effort may well 
be made to draw workers’ groups into 
community activities of all kinds; to inter- 
est them in using public libraries, museums, 
and art galleries, the facilities of public 
schools and recreation centers. But this 
assimilation will come only when labor or- 
ganizations are recognized by the public as 
legitimate and useful community agencies, 
having contributions of their own to make 
to community life.” 


Knowing of the need of labor for assist- 
ance to carry out its educational programs, 
it is up tothe public library to get busy and 
convince labor groups of the interest of the 
library and its staff, to make known the 
facilities of the library to them, and to make 
them as easily available as possible. 

The problems of working with labor 
groups can be minimized and divided into 
three parts: (1) how to go about reaching 
labor groups, (2) what we need when we 
have the confidence and interest of labor 
groups and (3) how to get information and 
assistance in order to meet the needs of 


labor groups. 


Initial Contact 


It is often very difficult to make the 
initial contact with a union. This may be 
due to the unfriendly and unsympathetic 
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attitude of community organizations towards 
organized labor, because of some unwise 
statements made by librarians regarding 
labor, and because of the attitude of staff 
members toward men who stop at the library 
from their work. A member of the machin- 
ists’ union told me that he was never coming 
back to a certain library because when he 
called there for some books on his way 
home from work in his working clothes, 
the librarian took care of all the well-dressed 
people long before she gave him the books 
he wanted. There are, however, many ways 
in which a librarian might prove her 
genuine desire to be useful. Each union 
presents its own problem and each librarian 
must decide the best ways of interesting 
the union members to make use of the 
books and other resources of her library. 
Some of the following suggestions have 
proven helpful in making contact of labor 
groups for our library: 


1. Personal visit to the union secretary, to 
ask for an opportunity to meet with the educa- 
tional committee or with the membership to tell 
them about library facilities. 


2. Watching for a good cue from labor 
papers or other newspapers announcing an edu- 
cational rally, a special meeting to observe a 
special day, as Labor Day, May Day, etc. The 
librarian can write saying she had seen the 
announcement of this and wondered if the union 
would be interested in a book display, book list, 
or a talk on some books related to the topic. 
Invariably there will be an invitation for the 
librarian to meet with them. 


3. Prominent displays in the library that 
would be of interest to labor either to tie up 
with some special function or just for the sake 
of calling attention to books, pamphlets, period- 
icals and newspapers create much interest and 
bring labor groups to the library. 


“Traveling displays” of book jackets, 
posters and book lists also prove very 
valuable. In October 1939 I made a small 
poster with the heading, “Suggested Reading 
for Local 29 of I.L.G.W.U.”" In the center 
of it I had stapled a list of books, ‘novels 
too good to miss,” with some book jackets 
of some of the novels all around it. I 
brought it to Local 29 and asked the edu- 
cational director if she would be willing to 
post it. I explained that I thought the 
women particularly would be interested. She 
seemed interested amd made room for it. 
Shortly after that, a request came for posters 
listing books on other subjects. Eight other 
posters on the same number of different 
subjects were made. Every two weeks these 
posters were changed. Someone from the 
waitresses’ union heard about them and 
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requested the library to have similar posters 
at her union. A poster used at one union 
may often be sent to another union and 
vice versa. Eight posters can be circulated 
to eight different union halls and in that 
way save much on labor and time in prepar- 
ing new posters. 

4. Writing to the union and calling to their 
attention a book which would be of interest to 
the group asking if they would like to have the 
book reviewed at their meeting. It may be on 
labor or vocational, or of general interest. The 
first contact I made with the bricklayers’ union 
was when I sent them a notice about Donato’s 
Christ in Concrete, which was to be reviewed at 
the library. This notice appeared in one of 
Cleveland's labor papers in the column allotted 
to the bricklayers’ union. 

5. Watching for outstanding magazine articles, 
making brief annotations and sending them to 
labor papers saying that these magazines may be 
obtained from the library is also a way of getting 
response from a union. 

6. Devoting a designated period each year— 
preferably around Labor Day and calling it Labor 
Week or Labor Month. During this period a 
very good display on all labor material should 
be put on. Arrangements should be made for 
good publicity. This will bring many new labor 
people to the library. 

7. Special displays, lectures, and concerts will 
very often bring labor people to the library who 
have not been reached before, or who were not 
sufficiently impressed or interested in previous 
attractions put up by the library. 


An art display as “Labor in Art” can 
prove a good attraction. The Baltimore 
Museum officials, interested in making the 
Fine Arts Museum appeal to all the people, 
tried this display, (“Labor in Art,”) and 
made many friends for the Museum. Con- 
certs, lectures, forums and discussions are 
other means of attracting labor groups to 
the library. Should the library sponsor a 
series of talks explaining the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Wages and Hours Law, 
cooperatives, or similar topics, a large num- 
ber in the audience would be people from 
labor unions. 


8. Special book shelves are often very helpful. 
It is a well known fact that many people are 
timid and a little in awe of the public library 
and its book collections. Putting up a big sign, 
“Of interest to labor,” or something similar over 
a small collection of material, will make the 
labor man feel that in the first place the library 
must really want him, if they bother to put up a 
special collection for him. It will be less con- 
fusing, will give him confidence, and make him 
feel more at ease. 

9. Local labor newspapers and magazines 
made available by the library are a great attrac- 
tion, 
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10. Station libraries in union halls are a 
great help and would bring the library and its 
staff into closer contact with the union so that 
union members would learn about the library and 
request assistance for these books and for others 
not in the station collection. In Cleveland we 
have so far only two stations in labor halls: in 
The United Automobile Workers and in the 
Mechanics Educational Society of America. 


11. Wherever possible, the library should 
have rooms for educational meetings and for 
discussions of labor groups. A truck of books 
might be placed in these rooms and almost any 
group meeting at the library would welcome 
having a library staff member call their attention 
to the books and point out some of particular 
interest. 


12. Arrangements might be made with union 
officials to bring temporary collections to the 
union hall so that members might examine, select 
and have charged there books of interest to 
them. 


13. Movies and slides of subjects of particular 
interest to labor can prove a great attraction. 
There are many free movies from 15 minutes to 
an hour in length or over, with or without 
sound, on unemployment, cooperatives, farming 
and various phases of social life and economics. 


14. After the initial contact has been made, 
every effort should be made to bring labor groups 
to the library, to have the members register and 
be given library cards. 


A staff member might discuss this with 
an officer of the union, or with the edu- 
cational leader. She can supply the union 
with registration cards equal to the number 
of members. The secretary or the educa- 
tional director will write the name of each 
member on the application card and present 
it to the member in an envelope addressed 
to him. This envelope will contain the 
registration card and an invitation to the 
library, giving a special date when these 
application cards, when signed, may be 
returned to the library, at which time there 
may be a small reception for the union 
group, or a longer period, as a week or a 
month, be set aside during which union 
members may return their signed application 
cards and obtain their library card and 
during which time staff members will be on 
the “lookout” for them and be as helpful 
and friendly as possible. This is a project 
which Cleveland hopes to undertake this fall. 
The envelope presented to the worker should 
contain an application card and an invitation 
to the library, as well as a map showing the 
location and giving the addresses of the 
branches, so that each person can find the 
branch in his neighborhood. 


15. Every effort should be made to assist 
educational leaders and teachers of unions. 

16. Labor representation on library committees 
is very desirable and helpful. The matter of 
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book selection for labor groups is an important 
one and it would be of benefit to the union 
and to the library to have some union represen- 
tative to help select books, plan displays, and 
be of general help in getting these facilities to 
labor groups. Union representation would do 
away with the problem of publicity. 

17. Notices to the newspapers of activities of 
interest to labor should be sent. 


Requirements for Contact 


These are only a few methods or ways of 
reaching labor groups. Now assuming that 
we have the good will and interest of labor, 
“What do we need to meet their needs?” 
So often we hear from librarians that they 
have no books, they have no facilities, they 
haven't sufficient staff. None of these 
reasons is in itself valid enough to excuse 
a librarian from making an attempt to de- 
velop this work. In the first place, labor 
groups are not interested exclusively in 
books about union development or other 
phases of labor history. 

With as large a membership as most 
unions have, the needs are varied. Yes, 
many will want such books as Walsh’s 
C.I.O. or Mary Vorse’s Labor's New 
Millions, but there will be many who will 
want books on public speaking, English, 
history, foreign novels, detective stories, and 
poetry. The first requests from _ the 
I.L.G.W.U., after one of my talks, was for 
Hugo’s Les Miserables and for Jewish 
books. Some requests from cotton-dress 
workers (women) were for books on make- 
up and etiquette, and for love stories. 

There are certain books in which labor 
people are interested and every library, no 
matter how small, should try to get at least 
some of them. Pamphlets are plentiful 
these days on topics vital to labor, and be- 
cause of their brevity, because they are often 
more simply written and contain pictures, 
charts, graphs, and bibliographies, and 
because they range in price between five and 
fifty cents, it is my belief that every library 
can and ought to have a good supply of 
them. 

The things needed most for a worthwhile 
labor-library educational program are: 

1. An understanding, sympathetic and well 
informed staff who have sufficient interest to read 
and digest labor literature so that they may know 
the angle from which a book is written. Too 
many librarians recommend books according to 
the title without really knowing what the book 
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is about. A good example is Benjamin Stolberg’s 
book, The Story of the C.1.O. Should a union 
man come to the library for a book on the 
C.1.0., a librarian, not knowing the contents of 
the book, might very easily recommend this book 
and almost cause a riot in the union because 
this book is destructively critical of the C.1.O., 
whereas J. R. Walsh’s book, C.I.0. Industrial 
Unionism, would have been more likely to meet 
the request. It is true that above anything else 
we must remember that we are a public library 
and that we must have no prejudices, nor must 
we take sides, but in order to do this we must 
be informed on all sides of the subject matter. 
It is also true that not all members on the staff 
may be interested or can be so well informed, 
but it would be a great help if each library, no 
matter how small, would assign one staff member 
to make labor books her specialty, to write anno- 
tations about them and to select them for labor 
groups. 

2. A willingness and spirit of cooperation and 
interest in labor groups to consider it worth 
while to make the effort of contacting these 
groups, and 

3. Ability of staff members in wsing tools 
to find best material available. 

4. Imagination and ingenuity adequate to 
make use of available material, to find out what 
is needed and to fill that need as efficiently as 
possible with the available material by calling 
attention to it and proving the utility of it. 


The third part of our little outline, 
“Where and how can librarians get help 
in book selection and in other matters 
regarding workers’ education,” is very im- 
portant. One of the things which I feel 
that librarians ought to do more is to inter- 
change ideas, and the smaller libraries with 
less facilities ought to ask for assistance 
from some of the larger libraries and from 
A.L.A. I wish some arrangements could 
be made to have every good list of books on 
labor sent to A.L.A., where it might be 
mimeographed and distributed to all li- 
braries. A big source of help can come 
directly from labor leaders! Most of them 
are well informed and would be glad to 
assist the librarian as well as flattered to 
be consulted by her. 

The needs of unions vary as do the needs 
of any other groups in different communi- 
ties. The following list might be somewhat 
helpful to librarians when selecting labor 
material. By writing to the organizations 
for their lists of publications, reprints or 
mimeographed material, and for other sug- 
gestions, a great deal of material may be 
obtained free of charge. 
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Organizations from which Labor litera- 
ture, such as pamphlets, bibliog- 
raphies and mimeographed 
material, can be obtained.’ 


American Labor Education Service 
437 West 59th St. 
New York City 
Helpful workers’ education material for workers and 
teachers 
Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
Economic and social problems from the church's view- 
point 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
15 Union Square 
New York City 
Union label 
education 
Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway 
New York City 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
social, economic and political matters 
Pollak Foundation 
Newton, Mass. 
Economic research, medical care 
Association 


pamphlets and booklets on Workers’ 


pamphlets on 


iterature 
Labor Research 
80 East 11th St. 
New York City 
Statistical information about industrial world 
The National Forum 
850 East 58th St. 
New York City 
Social problems visualized 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
297 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
Information Service, Christian attitude toward labor 
Rand School Press 
7 East 15th St. 
New York City 


Booklets on Organizing Labor, Handbooks, meeting 
procedure 
University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Ave 
Chicago, IIl. 
Booklets on public policy 
The Paulist Press 
101 West 59th St. 
New York City 
Catholic publications on many labor subjects 
Bureau Publishing Company 
57 East 57th St 
New York City 
Medical care pamphlets 
Public Affairs Committee 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 
Research on economic and social problems Pam 


phlets of great significance 

Central States Cooperative League 
2301 Millard Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 

Consumers’ Cooperatives 
League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th St. 
New York City 


Problems of industrial democracy, production for use 


and not for profit 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
1106 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Washington, D.C. 
General pamphlets on labor movement and C.I.O 
1Ted F. Silvey, Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio C. I. O 


Council is responsible for much of the material included 
in this list. 
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Foreign Policy Association 
8 West 40th St. 
New York City 
Headline books on national and international 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West Sixteenth St. 
New York City 
Workers’ education material 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
$93 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Maritime Strike Pictorial, Men and Ships 
Common Sense Books 
315 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
Public opinion literature 
Cooperative League of U. S. A. 
5 East 57th St. 
New York City 
Consumers’ cooperatives 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
1500 Commonwealth Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pamphlets on steel industry and workers’ education 
American Civil Liberties Union 
31 Union Square West 
New York City 
Records, cases, pamphlets on Constitutional rights 
U.S. f 


affairs 





Miscellaneous documents of interest to labor 
Modern Age Books 
155 East 44th Street 
New York City 

Pictorial histories and 

dustries 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
1037 Earle Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Miscellaneous literature on the political issues 


studies of workers and in- 


Consumers’ Union 
17 Union Square West 
New York City 
Reports on commercial 
day market 


value of 


products on present 
Ohio Credit Union League 
519 Main Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Credit union movement within the Labor movement 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 
Labor standards and statistics 
U.S. Social Security Board 
Washington, D.C. 
Information on Social Security problems 
U.S. Housing Authority 
Washington, D.C. 
Miscellaneous 
housing 


literature and picture booklets on 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine 
5 East 57th St. 
New York City 
Booklets and picture material on cooperative health 
United Rubber Workers of America 
503 United Building 
Akron, Ohio 
Workers’ education, and the rubber industry 


Some additional material 


A of pamphlet material on labor obtainable 


through 
C.1.O. Council Office 
Room 611, 79 E. State St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


(Continued on page 221) 








Trade Catalogs in a Public Library 


By Harold W. Tucker * 


EF ONE may judge by the literature on the 

subject, very little interest has been 
shown since 1919 in trade catalog collec- 
tions. With the exception of two articles, 
one of them written in England in 1939, 
and the other undated but probably pub- 
lished in 1936, all the writing is con- 
centrated in the period from 1904 to 1919. 
Many of these older articles advance ideas 
for the handling of trade catalogs which are 
alternatives to the one described herein 
and are still applicable provided a library 
has plenty of funds and time to devote to 
its collection. No doubt an elaborate sys- 
tem of classifying and arranging catalogs 
would improve their usefulness to a con- 
siderable extent, but we are here considering 
the most inexpensive way of treating them 
which at the same time will promote their 
value as general reference material. 

Trade catalogs in one form or another are 
familiar to everyone, but they may not be 
recognized by that name. The ones here 
considered are the commercial publications 
of various companies listing cath manu- 
factured and their prices. Usually a great 
deal of advertising material is included but 
also much that can be gainfully employed 
for reference work in the library. Classic 
examples known to every layman as well 
as professional are the Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery, Ward catalogs. Probably most 
familiar, however, to the librarian are the 
composite catalog-directories in a given sub- 
ject field, such as the Chemical engineering 
catalog, Sweet's architectural catalog or the 
American society of mechanical engineers’ 
Mechanical catalog and directory. These 
last named have the distinction of being 
fairly expensive. 

Although trade catalogs have long been 
in use in commercial libraries and engineer- 
ing or technical schools, their value to pub- 
lic libraries has received no widespread 
recognition. When properly used, trade 
catalogs constitute an important source of 
up-to-date reference material in a wide 
variety of fields. They also have the attrac- 
tive advantage to librarians that they may 





* Reference Assistant, Science and Industry Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


be obtained for practically nothing; usually 
only the three-cent stamp required to mail 
a request is needed, even this cost may be 
reduced by using a form postal. 

Probably one of the most extensive 
collections of trade catalogs is that of the 
Engineering School of Columbia University 
where an excellent but complicated method 
of handling them is in use. Because trade 
catalogs are used as classroom material, 
duplicate copies up to twenty-five or fifty 
of the latest issues from each firm are kept 
in one file arranged by subject. For re- 
search work there is another file in which 
every piece of literature in all its editions is 
filed by company name. The catalogs in 
the first file are classified according to a 
system which has been devised for that 
particular purpose." 


A Simple Method 


This is an efficient system and one that 
public libraries may well admire because of 
its completeness, but nonetheless one they 
can ill afford both because of space involved 
and time consumed in preparation. Such 
a system is not necessary, however, in order 
to receive a great deal of benefit from trade 
catalogs. The Industry and Science De- 
partment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
operates a simple method which works very 
well. The catalogs are placed in an alpha- 
betical file by the name of the company 
which manufactures the products included 
in the catalog. Old editions are not kept 
because of lack of space but are turned 
over to the Special Libraries Association 
exchange collection. A vertical file case 
for leaflets and single sheets would be 
desirable. In a catalog drawer there is 
kept an alphabetical card file of company 
names and of the subjects obtained when 
the catalogs are analyzed. The system really 
amounts to a modified form of simplified 
cataloging, for on the firm (author) card 
is put only the name of the company and 
the date the catalog was received. On the 





1 For a further description see Meixell, Granville, The 
trade catalog collection, a manual with source lists. 
New York, Special Libraries Association, n.d. 
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TRADE CATALOGS IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 


reverse side of the author card are written 
the subjects covered in that particular cat- 
alog and additional cards are made for each. 
Only one card is made for a subject, ex- 
clusive of continuations, and nothing but 
the name of the company is recorded on it. 
As other catalogs in the same field are 
received their company names are added to 
the subject cards, making all those on a 
given subject available at once. This 
simplification not only conserves space, but 
also noticeably reduces the amount of time 
spent in entering new catalogs. A record 
by company names as well as by subject 
is mecessary at Enoch Pratt because the 
catalogs must be kept in the stacks, but it is 
desirable in any case since one can tell in 
an instant if the library has a catalog issued 
by a certain company. 

When a new edition of a catalog is 
received the date for the old one is crossed 
off the author card and the new one stamped 


on. These dates received are very important 
since most of the catalogs are not imprinted. 
The title page of the catalog is stamped 
with the date received at the same time. 
New editions are then checked with the 
tracings to see if any new subjects are 
covered, in which case new subject cards 
are made or the company names are added 
to existing cards if any. At present all this 
work is done by a professional assistant and 
consumes on the average six hours per week 
of his time. It is hoped that some day 
the system can be improved by having the 
professional examine the catalogs as they 
are received and indicate the subject head- 
ings under which they are to be noted. 
From there on the process can be handled 
easily by a clerical worker. 

Systems of filing and indexing trade 
catalogs can be reduced to unbelievable 
simplicity, but finding sources for them is 
another matter. There is such a mass of 
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material that one is swamped before he 
begins. For that Miss Meixell’s booklet, 
The trade catalog collection,? gives excellent 
advice and lists possible sources. All of 
her sources are valuable, but they also form 
a mass of material. When Enoch Pratt 
began building up its collection it was 
realized a simpler way must be found for 
locating the names of companies. The 
primary source, of course, was and is the 
subject section of Thomas’ register of Amer- 
ican manufacturers. The staff of the In- 
dustry and Science Department was invited 
to call to the attention of the assistant in 
charge of the collection any obvious gaps, 
and the catalogs of manufacturers in the 
field in question are ordered immediately. 
The same routine is followed when a reader 
desires any catalogs the library does not 
have, a notification being sent to him when 
they arrive. The collection could have been 
built up much more rapidly by covering 
all the subjects in Thomas’ register at once. 
But since it was impossible to spend time 
going all the way through such a thick 
volume—it was estimated that at least one- 
half a clerical assistant’s time would be 
needed to do so—only catalogs on subjects 
obviously lacking were looked up and re- 
quested. The above described system has 
proved satisfactory and is the only one 
feasible under existing circumstances. In 
December 1938, the time this program was 
instituted, there were three hundred and 
fifty comere names in the catalog section. 
During the course of a year that number 
has increased to six hundred, comprising 
approximately 2500 different pieces of 
literature. 


In requesting catalogs the names and 
addresses of the higher ranking companies 
are listed individually on “p’’-slips from 
which begs are typed with a note asking 
that the library be placed on the company’s 
mailing list to avoid having to make addi- 
tional requests at later dates. The “p’-slips 
are retained and marked with an “M” if 
the library is put on a mailing list; then 
only the companies on the unmarked ones 
need be written to subsequently for later 
editions. Obviously it would be preferable 
to check those desired in Thomas’ register 
and have the begs typed directly from it, 
but it is so much in use that such a procedure 
is impractical. 


2 Op. cit. 
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Thomas’ register (or MacRae’s blue 
book) alone does not suffice as a source for 
mames and addresses of . manufacturers. 
Current periodicals must be checked if the 
trade catalog collection is to be kept up 
to date. This is not so difficult as it may 
seem at first glance since catalogs can be 
checked and requested at the same time 
the periodicals are looked over for vertical 
file material. Several magazines such as 
Electrical engineering have made the task 
easier by listing catalog material issued by 
their advertisers and offering to obtain such 
literature as a service to their subscribers. 
Equally important are those trade magazines 
such as Buildings and building management, 
Modern plastics, or any of many others 
which have an annual directory or buyers’ 
guide issue. 


Scope of Material 


A selective review of Enoch Pratt’s collec- 
tion of trade catalogs demonstrates that it 
is broad in scope, covering many and varied 
subjects. In the field of mechanical engi- 
neering there are catalogs on conveying 
machinery, fans and blowers, boilers, steam 
specialties, bearings, pumps, power trans- 
mission, machine shop tools, materials 
handling machinery, and marine engines. 
For electrical engineers there are electrical 
measuring instruments, controls and regu- 
lators, lighting equipment, radio, and tele- 
vision. .Civil engineers are interested in 
catalogs dealing with road machinery, 
dredges, steam shovels, derricks, hoists, etc. 
Those which cannot be classified into any 
large division make the greatest group, 
including, among others, scientific instru- 
ments, laboratory supplies, surgical instru- 
ments and anatomical models, glass, print- 
ing presses and equipment, firearms, 
chemicals, office equipment, rubber goods, 
woodworking machinery, metals, electro- 
chemistry, plastics, and testing machinery. 
It is therefore not surprising that trade 
catalogs are excellent sources for reference 
material when one considers that these are 
merely samples of the subjects they cover. 

Extremely technical questions are the 
most interesting examples of the necessity 
for obtaining trade literature. A question 
was received asking for a description of 
the lubrication system of a forty-five inch 
continuous steel strip mill constructed by a 
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particular manufacturer. Naturally refer- 
ence books cannot go into such detail, nor 
had any periodical articles been written on 
the subject. A similar case arose when 
the library was asked to find descriptions of 
pulverizing machines for scrap metal. 
Possibly of more general interest would be 
the fact that biological supply house catalogs 
have been ordered because of the remarkably 
good photographs of specimens and slides, 
and those of microscope manufacturers for 
descriptions of microscope structure and 
operation. In the same way catalogs of 
firearms supplement books on the subject. 
All the above were asked for by subject and 
were not especially requests for trade 
catalogs. 

Because of the extensive use made of 
some trade catalogs classification and cat- 
aloging of them has become a fairly com- 
mon occurrence at Enoch Pratt. Not only 
are a good number cataloged but a large 
percentage of these is made non-circulating 
reference. Bethlehem structural shapes pub- 
lished by the Bethlehem Steel Company is 
frequently consulted as is its companion 
volume, S/eel plates. In the same category 
is the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion’s Open hearth and Bessemer steel 
products. The New departure handbook 
of the New Departure division of General 


Motors is one of the best books in the 
library giving information on_ bearings. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours’ Dua Pont 


products index furnishes valuable informa- 
tion on new plastics and other products 
manufactured by that gigantic concern. 
There are still other titles, but these will be 
sufficient to indicate the value of trade cat- 
alogs when used as handbooks. 

It may be well to give a further idea of 
the specific uses to which an up-to-date 
trade catalog collection may be put. The 
catalogs of the large scientific and biological 
supply houses are constantly in use by sci- 
ence teachers and naturalists. Engineers 
are interested in those concerned with engi- 
neering supplies: the highway engineer in 
those dealing with highway construction 
machinery, steam shovels, etc.; the industrial 
engineer in those showing materials-hand- 
ling equipment; the chemist in those 
listing various chemicals and their prices. 
It must not be assumed that catalogs are 
used only when requested by subject. A 
picture of an early eighteenth century 
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Caucasian pistol was located in the catalog 
of a firm selling antique firearms. The 
most satisfactory material in answer to an 
inquiry about the mechanics and construc- 
tion of a liquid operating door check was 
found to be the diagrams in the catalog of 
a large hardware concern. Recently de- 
veloped furnaces for utilizing coal dust 
could be found only in trade catalogs. Not 
only are the pictures of machinery and other 
products important but the engineering or 
other data which accompany them is equally 
so. Often there is no other source for 
illustrations of machinery. These are only 
examples; for the uses of trade catalogs 
are potentially as wide and varied as the 
fields they cover of which a fairly broad 
idea may be obtained when one contemplates 
the scope of American industry and the 
number of products it manufactures. Public 
libraries are not so well off financially that 
they can afford to ignore valuable reference 
material whose cost is so ridiculously low. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


REACHING LABOR 
(Continued from page 217) 


Baker, Helen 
A Trade Union Library; a selected book list and 
sources of current information for the trade execu 
tive. 1938 


Carter, Jean 


Annotated list of labor plays. 1938 


Commonwealth College Library 


A basic list of books and pamphlets for a labor 
school library. 1939 
Pell, Orlie 
Annotated list of pamphlet material for workers’ 
classes. 1938 
New York Public Library 
‘Here is labor!’’ A book list prepared by the 
Readers’ Adviser. (An excellent list which should 
be very helpful to all libraries building labor 


collections. ) 


Headline Books 
The Foreign Policy Association, Inc. 
8 W. 40th St. 
New York City 


Town Hall Pamphlets 
Town Meeting. (Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air) Columbia University Press. $2.50 a 
year or 10 cents a copy. 


List of American trade union journals and labor papers 
currently received by the Department of Labor 
Library. 1939 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 








Footnote to Censorship 
By Philip Martin 


D°AN County (pseud.) has an excellent 

library system. The librarian, Miss 
Brown (pseud.), is an up-and-coming person 
alive to her responsibilities and interested in 
making her library the best in the state. 
When Grapes of Wrath was published, she 
bought several copies and her perspicacity 
was rewarded by large circulations. Her 
book-purchasing ability had never been called 
into question by members of the Library 
Board but late last fall, after the book had 
circulated for several months, the board 
voted to ban it. 

Doan County is a conservative community 
and prevailingly rural. Its farms are hardly 
dominated, though they may be influenced, 
by such leadership as is available in Doan 
City (population, 15,109) where the library 
building is located. Almost anyone can be 
elected to public office in Doan County if 
he quietly assures the boys in the back rooms 
that he will not disturb slot-machines, hard 
liquor, or penny ante and if at the same time 
he appeals to church members on a platform 
to clean up drinking and gambling. Once 
elected, he can count on enough public 
inertia to keep him out of trouble whatever 
he chooses to do. There are a few people 
in the county who are well read but there 
are a greater number who still think reading 
a sin. Bad words are often spoken in the 
highways and byways but generally it is not 
considered proper to read or hear them read 
from the pages of a book. 

Just who it was who complained to the 
judge about Grapes of Wrath no one knows 
to this moment. But the judge, who was 
elected in the above-mentioned manner, 
passed the word along to the County Library 
Board, some of whose members he appoints. 
Conscientiously the Board members read the 
book—for some of them a wholly unaccus- 
tomed exercise. The meeting in which the 
fate of the book was decided was excruciat- 
ing for Miss Brown and not much mitigated 
by the close vote, 5 to 4 for banning. 


A Problem in Publicity 


The four dissenting members were not 
politically minded and issued no statements. 


They were people of culture and education, 
and as so often happens to such folk in 
America, public issues and public utterance 
seemed to them just a little vulgar and un- 
clean. News of the vote actually leaked 
out only by accident, was printed first in a 
village newspaper, then in a city just outside 
the county, and was even published in the 
state capital before it finally appeared as a 
short notice in the Doan City Times. 

This may be no place to discuss censorship 
philosophically but in passing it is worth 
making one observation. Librarians too 
often think that censorship is a phenomenon 
entirely of itself. Then we have a Censor- 
ship Committee of the A.L.A., which to be 
at all effective, would have to be organized 
on the order of a fire department, to be 
rushed out in an emergency. (It is to be 
doubted that a committee can act in any 
such manner and in the present case it 
certainly did not.) 


Fundamentally censorship is a problem in 
public relations and of long time treatment. 
In the A.L.A. it might well be lumped with 
publicity, which has mushroomed so of late 
and which for the most part has had only 
the purpose of getting as much space as 
possible. Publicity would profit from the 
contact. 

Consider again what happened in Doan 
County. There are two colleges in the 
county, and the librarian of one, learning of 
the book-banning, wrote a letter to the Doan 
City Times. There it was eventually printed 
but not before it had been treated as front 
page news in the Tribune, a much larger 
and more powerful newspaper in the nearby 
city of Johnsburg, where a copy had also 
been sent. The letter read in part: 

“Since it has been human nature ever since 
Adam to eat of forbidden fruit, doubtless a 
number of youngsters as well as oldsters are now 
looking for copies of Grapes of Wrath, a book 
which they never thought of reading until it was 


banned by a five-to-four vote of the Doan County 
Library Board... . 


“Grapes of Wrath is a first class novel, some 
people think the greatest to appear in the last 
10 years. It is patriotic, it is thoroughly Amer- 
ican, it deals with a tradition in American life 
as old as the Declaration of Independence. 
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“Here is a book which several million people 
have already read. Millions more will read it in 
the near future, and tens of millions will see it in 
a few months in motion picture form. But by 
a majority of one vote the Doan County Library 
now has to say to the public, ‘Never mind how 
valuable this book is! You can’t read it here!’ 

“That is the way libraries commit suicide. ... 

“Democracy is a fine thing. We all believe in 
it. Yet censorship is the very negation of democ- 
racy. Trying to make the two fit together is like 
trying to impose Hitler's book burning on the 
American Bill of Rights. It can’t be done even 
by a Philadelphia lawyer... .” 


There is no idea here which might not 
have been expressed (perhaps in different 
words) by a national library association in 
a communication direct to the Library Board 
—a communication which would have carried 
great weight. The words as written by the 
college librarian, Mr. Jones, and openly pub- 
lished were too close to home to have the 
authority of distance and disinterest. 

There followed other protests printed in 
the community's newspapers, and several 
members of the County Library Board, who 
obviously had never thought of their action 
as censorship, seemed astonished that anyone 
should raise objections. There was no effort 
to ban other books, but neither did the 
Board reconsider its first action. The Doan 
City corner drugstore, as might have been 
predicted, bought new copies of The Grapes 
of Wrath to build an anemic rental collec- 
tion into a thriving little business. And 
Miss Brown, her confidence and her security 
thoroughly shaken, continued to wonder who 
her friends were and debated the advisability 
of buying a half dozen books in whose 
purchase she would previously have taken 
great pleasure. 


Mr. Jones Comes to Town 


An interesting aftermath did nothing to 
change the picture fundamentally. During 
the previous summer Mr. Jones had con- 
sented to give a book review before the Doan 
City Athena Club on a date which turned 
out to come two months after the book- 
banning. The Club’s program committee 
asked him to choose something other than 
The Grapes of Wrath. But he stood firm. 

“I realize,’ he told the two committee 
members, “that in this county the opposition 
is wholly on the basis of the so-called obscene 
words. But elsewhere in the country the 
banning has taken place on social grounds.” 
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“That's true of California,’ said the 
prettier committee member doubtfully. ‘But 
where else?” 

Mr. Jones thought fast and talked for five 
minutes somewhat at random because it is 
no business of the A.L.A. to tell its members 
what is happening to a book like The Grapes 
of Wrath and he only knows what he reads 
in the papers. 

“You know,” commented the homelier 
one, ‘some of our girls work. Our meetings 
are all written up in the paper, and some of 
their employers might not like it.’ Mr. 
Jones sat up very straight. 

As he eased carefully back into his chair, 
he suggested, “If you all agree to stick 
together on this thing, what can they say to 
you?” 

Ten days later Mr. Jones gave the review 
before a packed house. Miss Brown sat in 
the background silently cheering him on. 
And the next day the Doan City Times 
carried a full and accurate story. 

But of course the book is still banned, 
and the Library Board members are no better 
informed today than they were last fall. 
Moreover, when it comes to influencing her 
board, Miss Brown has less of their confi- 
dence than she once had, and the library's 
general public relations have never been 
lower. 


Too Little and too Late 


The author would like to pay adequate 
tribute to Miss Brown’s courage. And some- 
how he would like, without Miss Brown's 
knowledge, to let the library world in on 
the feeling of helplessness and isolation 
which dogged her every move for weeks. 
What an outside organization might have 
done for her and the morale of her library 
with a well-tempered statement on censor- 
ship, the public duties of library trustees, 
the public position of libraries, or even 
specific remarks about The Grapes of Wrath 
is incalculable. But the A.L.A. contented 
itself with a general broadside, ‘The Li- 
brary’s Bill of Rights,” which came too late 
to help and which in any event could have 
been applicable only in small degree. And 
the state library spoke not a whisper of any 
kind. 








Name This Librarian 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


RE librarians unduly afflicted with 

flamboyant names? In the course of 
research this last summer into the question 
of given names, preparatory to publication 
of a library booklet to assist parents in 
naming their children with some finesse, I 
was led to scan the names borne by members 
on my own library's staff. There I discov- 
ered—or rediscovered—the names Armine, 
Elvira, Marilla, Odette, Romaine, Rigmor, 
Signe, and Weyana. 

“Eureka!” I cried, as I do when excited. 
“It’s a Trend! I have the suspicion of a 
basis here for a profound psychological 
study revealing that when a girl is named 
Rigmor or Weyana it reacts upon her char- 
acter in such a way as to send her sky- 
hooting into library work. Won't Dr. 
Bryan be surprised at that?” 

My brain afire, I snatched the A.L.A. 
Handbook and flipped it open at random. I 
found myself, as one often does, face to 
face with the Smiths. And among them 
were Annis, Bethania, Elsbeth, Idris, Jessa- 
mine, Leela, LuCinda, Pansy, Ora Ioneene, 
Pearl Pray, and Xenophon. (Don’t look 
now, but I think that last one is a man). 

Did I take this to prove my point? Not 
a bit. Smith, like Brown, is such a plain 
name that folks like to prefix it with some- 
thing magnificent. In my own family there 
was once a Meshech Shadrach Abednego 
Brown, who tradition says went to perdition 
undisturbed by what it had to offer. 

So conscientiously I went through all the 
S's in the Handbook. [Please understand 
I am not casting up any names for ridicule: 
I am merely trying to make my point.} I 
quickly came upon Electa Sniffen, Hermina 
Sugar, Ezelyn Starstead and Etchen Shuck. 
They were of considerable help in bolstering 
my thesis. In addition, I made note of 
Albessa, Anise, Cassa, Cerilla, Clytie, Ethel- 
alice, Eudocia, Gwladys, Isolde, Phianna, 
and Pyrrha. 

But fifteen S’s don’t make a summer, I 
reminded myself, and set indefatigably to 
work on the rest of the Handbook. At this 
juncture I would like to tender my appre- 
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ciation to the A.L.A. for thus putting me 
on the track of two friends of whom I had 
not heard for thirty years or so. One of 
them, I discovered, lives in my apartment 
house. The other somehow got into catalog- 
ing work and hasn't been out socially for 
years. But that’s neither here nor there. 

Getting back to the Handbook, I found 
such prizes in the A’s as Elma Peach, Salome 
Erin, Lovey Lura, Siri, and Ottilia. 

Among the B’s were Dagny Borge (who 
out of bitter experience uses Miss before 
her name), Loa Buss, GeDelle Brabham, 
Rutillia, Arralee, Esculene, Wintress, Thus- 
nelda, Janeiro, Lalla, Mirpah, Iscah, RuWet, 
and Waunita. These may sound foreign, 
but Mirpah belongs to a Blair, Rutillia to a 
Branch, Esculene to a Bray, Janeiro to a 
Brooks—good Anglo-Saxons all. 

The C’s rewarded me with Stith Cain 
(who cautiously lists himself as “Mr.’’), 
Audna, Coella, Floy, Mahala, Bonnalyn, 
Panola, and Essae (she’s our President, you 
know. ) 

The D’s—but why go on? If there are so 
many odd names on the library rolls, it 
must be because people with odd names are 
attracted to library work. I never com- 
pletely digested Freud and I’m not properly 
up on my Jung, but if any of these people 
I've named will write and tell me the entire 
history of their lives, not omitting embar- 
rassing details, I will guarantee to show 
them it was because of their names that 
they entered librarianship and are still in it, 
or money refunded. 


Oh, well . . . a Southern admirer of 
Lincoln named her first child Emancipation 
Proclamation; New Jersey parents burdened 
an offspring with Perth Amboy Hackensack; 
and a mother of nine children, bearing 
twins on the tenth occasion,  sourly 
christened them Flotsam and Jetsam. 


My survey showed that the names occur- 
ring most frequently among librarians are 
Mary, Helen, Elizabeth, Ruth, Anne, 
Margaret, Catherine, Dorothy, and Florence, 
with a sprinkling of Williams and Johns 
(and, after all, what are men but a 
sprinkling in the vast fountain of library 
femininity?). So you see it could be worse. 


























Pictures in a Small Library 
By Carl ]. Giganti * 


HE desirability of a picture collection 

for even the small library is unques- 
tionable. What may not be so well-known 
is the comparative simplicity and low cost 
with which the small library may build up 
a picture collection or reorganize an existing 
collection. 


Principles of Selection 


The first and possibly one of the most 
important requirements is a sympathetic 
interest in pictures—a “feeling” for them. 
They must be regarded critically for their 
intrinsic and also for their esthetic worth. 
This critical faculty must be cultivated, if 
not already existent. The librarian must 
not have worthless pictures in her files any 
more than she would have dime novels on 
her shelves, no matter how great the 
demand. Otherwise, in time, one accumu- 
lates a mass of useless material—not worth 
the time, care and money expended on it. 
Each item must be judged carefully on its 
greatest ultimate value. One must not be 
afraid to discard any picture that has no 
potential use, no matter how much it may 
appeal to one’s personal taste. Conversely, 
one must be prepared to include items in 
the collection which help to make a well- 
rounded picture collection, even when such 
items may not be to one’s liking. There 
are some who have not caught up with 
modern art, for example. This will, of 
course, require a little study of the history 
and appreciation of art, together with 
knowledge of the men and movements 
involved. 

Color is also a very important considera 
tion in the selection of pictures. This is 
particularly true in reproductions of paint- 
ings and other art objects. The value of 
some is practically nil when reproduced in 
black and white, and the question of color 
must always be borne in mind. 


It may be noticed that frequent mention 
is made of art subjects in the picture collec- 
tion. This is so because it is inevitable 
that artistic material will assume a pre- 
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ponderance of space and importance. It is 
best that such material be recognized as 
such and classed as painting, sculpture, 
architecture and be devided into portraits, 
mural paintings, water color drawings, 
bronzes, etc., in the subject index. These 
may also be filed by themselves when a 
sufficient number of them has been acquired. 
Otherwise, the growth of these subjects in 
relation to the others will necessitate 
constant shifting. 


Sources 


Sources of pictorial material are many 
and varied, when one has acquired the 
habit of being on the alert for them. Of 
course, we are only considering the less 
expensive means of obtaining material. 


First of all, there are the pictures that 
can be obtained free of charge. Discarded 
books and magazines, advertising folders, 
rotogravure sections of the newspapers, book 
jackets, all are rich in ‘possibilities. The 
value of some of these is seriously impaired, 
and in others rendered worthless, by the 
annoying habit some layout men have of 
inserting lettering or other unrelated ma- 
terial across the picture or overlapping 
pictures. Of course, this is not to under- 
estimate the difficulties of their job, but 
happily the trend has been away from this 
procedure in most recent work, except when 
the interjected material has been an integral 
part of the picture. If pictures cannot be 
trimmed with straight borders and square 
corners it is better to discard them. It is 
also a better plan to trim pictures to the 
edge or plate mark and not leave a margin. 


With so many magazines and advertising 
firms becoming “‘art conscious,” there are 
few popular magazines that do not have 
occasionally some worthwhile and usable 
pictures. The Ladies Home Journal has at 
various times reproduced paintings by Van 
Gogh, Vermeer, Botticelli, and a variety 
of other illustrative material. Prominent 
American contemporaries, such as O'Keefe, 
Lucioni, and Sheets have appeared in the 
Woman's Home Companion. The defunct 
Scribner's, before its untimely end, had pub- 
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lished an excellent series of examples of the 
work of a number of outstanding American 
painters. Art magazines, if one can obtain 
them and clip them, are fertile fields for 
material on art subjects. Among the 
consistently rich and more easily accessible 
sources of general pictorial material should 
be mentioned the National Geographic mag- 
azine and Life. The National Geographic 
furnishes items on many subjects, those in 
color being especially attractive. 

Among the sources of purchasable ma- 
terial are the museums and galleries which 
supply post card reproductions of paintings 
and other objects in their collections at 
reasonable prices. Two leading museums 
which can be mentioned are the Art Institute 
of Chicago and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

There are a number of firms specializing 
in the publishing and selling of inexpensive 
reproductions of works of art. One of the 
best of these is Rudolf Lesch Fine Arts, 
Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, which 
handles, among other things, the Seeman 
collection of master reproductions in color. 
These pictures average 8 x 10 inches in size. 
An extensive collection of works of the 
masters of all schools, from the early 
Renaissance down to contemporary times, 
may be selected from this list, the American 
school alone being treated inadequately. 

Another important group to consider is 
the University Prints. These pictures are 
514X8 inches in size and cost only 11/4 
cents each. One hundred and seven of 
these pictures are in color and cost 4 cents 
each. The rest, numbering thousands, are 
in black and white. This is regrettable, 
but they are of excellent quality; and, since 
they cover all the periods and schools of 
art—including painting, architecture and 
sculpture—from Pre-Greek and Oriental 
down to present day American, one may 
with good judgment and at minimum ex- 
pense form an excellent collection for the 
study and appreciation of art. A catalog 
listing all subjects may be had from Uni- 
versity Prints, Newton, Mass., for 5 cents. 
This catalog, incidentally, can serve as an 
excellent handbook. 


Other dealers include Art Education Inc., 
35 West 34th Street, New York; Hale, 
Cushman and Flint, Inc., 116 Newbury 
Street, Boston; New York Graphic Society, 
Inc., 10 West 33d Street, New York. All 
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sell pictures at moderate prices and most 
of them will furnish lists and catalogs on 
request. This is not intended to be an 
exhaustive list, and anyone wishing further 
information can refer to the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association for April 
1936, Part II, “Sources of reproductions 
of works of art,” for a more comprehensive 
and factual list. Nor does this include the 
possibilities afforded by the publication of 
such books as Thomas Craven's Treasury of 
Art Masterpieces and Peyton Boswell’s 
Modern American Painting and_ similar 
recent books. The prices of these books are 
such that they can be considered trifling 
when the quality and number of plates are 
considered. To suggest that these pictures 
be removed and mounted on_ individual 
cards may be regarded as unpardonable 
sacrilege but in this form they are far more 
useful. This is an instance where the end 
can be said to justify the means; and, with 
the wealth of fine but expensive illustrated 
books, this practice can and should be 
extended to other publications. 


Mountin g 


The picture collection is at its best when 
all pictures are mounted. Any picture 
worth saving is worth mounting, if mount- 
ing is at all possible. It is best for all 
pictures to be mounted uniformly. We are, 
of course, considering small pictures only. 
This procedure may not be esthetically 
desirable; but when the conditions of space, 
convenience, and filing are considered, it 
will be realized that uniformity of size 
and shape more than offsets any lack of 
proportion and balance. A card 11x14 
inches, which is a size recommended, has 
very excellent proportions and will accom- 
modate nearly every picture which is likely 
to be acquired. Then all pictures will be 
mounted on that sized sheet, with one pic- 
ture to a sheet, except in rare instances. 
This latter provision is very important, as 
experience will prove. The same propor 
tions may be obtained on a smaller sized 
card by drawing a diagonal line through 
the card and establishing lines parallel to 
the original dimensions. Care must be 
taken, however, that too small a mount is 
not chosen. 


The materials needed for adequate and 
successful mounting are few and inexpen- 
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sive. The essentials are the cards on which 
the pictures will be mounted, trimming 
accessories, a ruler for centering the pictures 
on the mount, and a mountant or adhesive 
agent. 

The type of card used for the mount is 
very important; as the durability and use- 
fulness of the picture depends, to a great 


extent, on its wearing qualities. Heavier 
cardboards usually contain a filler, which 


causes them to crumble after being bent or 
broken. A very good card to use is one 
which is termed 130# antique Hammermill 
cover paper. A lighter weight card can be 
used, but it is well to remember at this 
point that anything that is done must be 
done with an eye to consistency and perma- 
nence. It will be difficult later to change 
or affect a reorganization. The best colors 
to use are either neutral grey or neutral 
brown, as these colors are more easily 
adapted to a greater variety of pictures. 
Trimming, if possible, should be done on a 
trimming board, such as is used by photog- 
raphers. If a trimming board cannot be 
obtained, then the next best thing is to use 
a scalpel or a safety razor blade inserted 
in a holder especially made for the purpose 
and purchasable at the ten cent stores. The 
razor blade should be used with a metal 
straight edge, such as a carpenter's steel 
square (obtainable at a ten cent store), or 
a wooden ruler with a metal edge. Cutting 
should be done on either a heavy, smooth 
board, preferably, or a — of fibre board, 
or a heavy piece of cardboard—never on a 
bare table top or desk. Cutting should not 
be done with scissors as the result is never 
as neat and satisfactory. It is possible that 
one with a good eye and nice 
proportion and balance can center the pic- 
ture properly on the mount, but until such 
skill is acquired, it is better to rely on a 
ruler. Better yet, one can make a more 
useful instrument by taking a white card 
the same size as the card being used and 
marking it off, along the four edges very 
accurately, with the zero in the middle. 
With device, one can use it either 
vertically or horizontally and note at a 
glance whether the picture is properly 
centered. Pictures should be centered on 
the mounts as nearly as possible, with the 
lower margin a little wider than the upper. 
Further, vertical pictures should be mounted 
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Homemade Scale Used in Establishing 
Position of Picture on Mount 


vertically and horizontal pictures placed on 
the mounts horizontally. 

Pictures are sometimes received crumpled 
or wrinkled. They may be smoothed by 
soaking in water and covered with a sheet 
of clean paper and then ironed or pressed 
under some heavy object, like a drawing 
board. 

The best way to mount is one in which 
the whole picture is fastened to the mount 
and not just tipped at the four corners. 


The proper mountant and its use are 
among the most difficult problems in the 
handling of a picture collection. First, 
there are glues and pastes. Not much need 
be said about these, as nearly everyone has 
used them, except that a good quality 
adhesive should be selected as it will be 
cheaper in the long run, with better wearing 
qualities. The greatest disadvantage about 
using either is that unless pictures have 
been mounted on extremely heavy card- 
board and pressed for a great length of time 
they will warp, or take on a corrugated 
look. This warping may be obviated by 
pasting a similar sheet of paper on the 
reverse side, but this only adds to the time 
and labor spent on them. The pictures may 
be pasted along one-fourth inch of the four 
edges and pressed from the center out, 
taking care that the adhesive does not spill 
out. However, neither this method nor 
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that of pasting at the four corners is very 
satisfactory. Rubber cement is an alterna- 
tive, but it is difficult to handle and, in 
time, the rubber hardens, causing the picture 
to fall off, thus necessitating remounting. 


The easiest, simplest, and most durable 
method . requiring the least drudgery, but 
at the same time producing the neatest and 
smoothest results, is dry mounting. This 
is the method used by commercial photog- 
raphers and others handling a great number 
of pictures. Instead of a liquid adhesive, 
dry mounting employs a thin sheet of paper 
coated with a resinous substance. This dry 
mounting tissue is interposed between the 
picture and the mount and the whole sub- 
jected to a combination of heat and pres- 
sure. Commercial photographers have a dry 
mounting press to be used for this purpose, 
but as it is rather expensive for the small 
library a substitute must be found. 


On the market at the present time there 
are several smaller and less expensive instru- 
ments which may be made to serve quite 
well. The possibilities of each should be 
thoroughly investigated, as nearly all pho- 
tographic supply houses should have them. 
If not, descriptive literature may be obtained 
from the manufacturers. The Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Seal, Inc., Shelton, Conn., manufacture both 
the heating elements and the mounting 
tissue. The manufacturers of the American 
Beauty electric irons also make the American 
Beauty Rapid Mounter, which is a nicely 
designed instrument and one which should 
prove quite adequate for ordinary work. It 
may Fe had in either of two sizes: 314 x5 
inches for $4.85, and 814x101/ inches 
for $18.75. In the event that these specially 
designed devices cannot be purchased, it is 
possible to use an ordinary electric iron, 
but this requires more skill and judgment 
and the exercise of greater care, as the 
electric iron is not so easily controlled. 


In any case, it will need no saying that 
experiments on old, unused material should 
first be conducted. Fuller details on the 
technique of this method are supplied with 
the irons and tissue, but it will be briefly 
described here. The tissue is fastened 
lightly to the back of the picture by touch- 
ing it in three or four places with the point 
of a hot iron. The two (the picture and 
tissue), are then trimmed together. This 
permits the tissue to be cut exactly the same 
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size as the picture, preventing any “‘spilling” 
of tissue and consequent adhesion to other 
surfaces. The picture is then placed face 
up on the mount on which its position has 
been marked off by the scale previously 
referred to. A sheet of paper, the thickness 
of which wiii depend on the type of iron 
used, is placed over the whole to prevent 
scratching or burning. The heating element 
is applied and firmly pressed for a few 
seconds—the length of time is determined 
by the thickness of the picture. The pic- 
ture will now have adhered to the mount. 
It is well, however, to keep the picture 
under pressure for a few minutes after 
removing from the hot press, in order to 
keep it from curling. 


Labeling 


The label should appear on the face of 
the picture. If it can be avoided, labeling 
should not be done by hand. Handwriting 
is not always of the best; it takes more 
time; and when it is done by various hands 
through a period of years, as it is certain to 
be, then that uniformity and _neatness, 
which are very important, will be lacking. 
Typewriters are universal and so easily 
accessible; it is suggested that no other 
method be used. The type and spacing are 
always the same and after certain rules and 
procedures are established the idiosyncrasies 
of the user can have no effect on the uni- 
formity and legibility of the label. The 
easiest plan would be to type the informa- 
tion desired as concisely as possible on 
gummed labels of standard size. Several 
labels may be typed on one sheet, which 
should then be cut in strips of standard 
widths, afterwards moistened and each 
fastened to the margin of the mount. By 
using gummed labels, erasures are avoided 
and if the whole label needs changing it is 
a simple matter to paste another label over 
the old one. It is neater, and more 
harmonious to the whole, to center the label 
under the picture, especially when the pic- 
tures are used for exhibition, but local 
contingencies may necessitate placing it in 
either of the upper corners close to the 
edge, or even in the center above the 
picture. The label should be placed about 
one-eighth of an inch from the edge of 
the mount. 
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Filing 

The problem of subject headings will be 
left to the discretion of the librarian, 
although it is well at this point to refer to 
Norma Olin Ireland’s excellent book on the 
subject, The Picture File in School, College 
and Public Libraries, published by F. W. 
Faxon Company. Methods of charging will 
be left to the individual librarian. 

The pictures are finished now except for 
storage and filing. This is another diff- 
culty. If one has the use of vertical files, 
or the means to acquire them, well and 
good, but if this is impossible, a local 
craftsman may construct a picture file, or 
a school library might have the industrial 
arts department build it. A homemade 
picture cabinet should not be hard to plan 
and build. If this is also out of the ques- 
tion, the best expedient would be to use 
magazine files, such as the 12X15 inch 
size, obtainable from the library and office 
supply houses. Inasmuch as _ pictures, 
mounted on the type of card previously 
mentioned, run about 35 to the inch, one 
such file can probably hold from 50 to 100 
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pictures, allowing enough room to leaf 
through them. 

If circumstances will permit, it is also a 
good plan to acquire a supply of heavy 
manila envelopes to permit easy carrying 
of pictures by the patrons. They should 
be at least one to two inches longer and 
wider than the pictures. If they cannot be 
bought, then perhaps they could be made 
by hand. In any case, they should have 
the identification mark of the library 
stamped or printed as large as possible on 
the face of the envelope. This latter pro- 
vision helps to discourage the tendency of 
some patrons to return the pictures wrapped 
in old newspapers and keep the envelope 
for their private papers or even for their 
knitting. 

A picture collection presents unlimited 
possibilities, and should be a source of 
great interest and pleasure to the librarian 
and patrons, provided the work is under- 
taken and kept up by a sympathetic and 
interested worker, having a definite program 
in mind and knowledge of methods and 
procedures to be employed. 


LIBRARIANS DISCUSS DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 212) 
four hours a day at the Frank Wiggiams 
Trade School. 

“An individual can no longer try lathes 
for his machine shop now—they were con- 
scripted by the Government. So a man’s 
only chance is to go to school to be trained. 
The night schools are meeting the emerg- 
ency by running from ten o'clock at night 
until six in the morning. 

“Unfortunately patriotism is being com- 
mercialized. I do not want laws passed to 
make school children tote a gun one hour 
a week to make them conscious of their 
country. The tradition of current practice 
and tempo must be upset and we shall get 
things done to suit a new mode of life. 
Let me offer these suggestions, as schools 
and libraries must pool their interests. It 
is up to us to send ultimatums to our city 
councils and say you can’t cut staff and 


budgets, 


“We as agents of morale building must 
have a group plan or leadership to know 
which of our materials should be used first. 
This must be determined by ourselves, or 
else the local Defense Board will tell us 
what to do. Purposes must be accomplished 
according to the revaluation in American 
thinking. We must cope with and shape 
these new attitudes. In the last few months 
no one says he wants fewer hours work, but 
he is glad to serve longer at the same rate. 
Part of the planning must be action coopera- 
tion, dramatic relationships for greater mu- 
tual advantage. National morale emergency 
makes us loyal to our own ideas and plans.” 

Replying to a question from the audience 
about an emergency appropriation, Mr. 
Kersey said that no appropriation was at 
present available. Materials for a defense 
program are books, and schools and libraries 
are entitled to funds. 








Giving the Library the Air 


By Sally Mason Clarke * 


Gomes time ago one of the organizations 
in our little town—about six hundred 
people in winter, with double that in the 
summertime—got the Broadcasting Studio 
fever and decided to sponsor a radio enter- 
tainment. Various other organizations were 
invited to put on advertising skits or stunts. 
The librarian of our small library seized the 
opportunity with gusto. She was in the 
throes of starting a rental shelf, as a source 
of income for new books, and was making 
a startling innovation in the form of a 
retired and truly quiet reading room which 
she named for Smith College’s famous 
Browsing Room. A little advertising for 
the library, she felt, would be the best thing 
in the world. 

She enlisted the enthusiastic support of 
several good patrons who acted out the 
following episodes with her. The skit won 
the prize of the evening, heart-warming 
applause, and a very satisfying amount of 
good-will. It was, naturally, specifically 
fitted to our particular case, but some of 
the truths in it are general enough to strike 
a loud zinging chord in the hearts of 
librarians, booksellers, and readers every- 
where. 

Our local minister was the announcer of 
the program, and we had a little difficulty in 
vying with his pulpit tones to put over the 
theme song, adapted to the familiar 
“Smiles’’ melody, and sung by a young and 
lovely mezzo-soprano. 

This was the theme song: 

We have books by J. B. Priestley; 

We have books by E. M. Hull; 

We have books we think are pretty 
beastly— 

We have others that are simply dull; 

Rinehart, Thackeray, and Willa Cather, 

Thomas Wolfe, and Shakespeare and 
the rest— 


For your brother, sister, mother, father— 
Try the Library for the best! 


Then the announcer’s voice trumpeted 
forth: 


“Jorn THE LiBRARY! 


“Fifty years of service, and growing yet! 
From a dozen volumes to seven thousand, 
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five hundred. Reference books, poetry, 
drama, biography, pure literature, science, 
the arts, and books for recreation. We 
travel from stark realism to highly improb- 
able escape. Try us! Remember—the li- 
brary is here to serve you. You who are two- 
car families: don’t be one-card families!” 

Here the announcer dropped his voice to 
a conversational tone: 

“We take pleasure tonight in transporting 
you up the street a bit to The Dorset 
Memorial Library. We behold here the 
librarian herself, engaged in making posters. 
She is gazing with pride on one which 
bears the legend: Join The Library. You 
Need Us More Than You Think You 
Do.—when in rushes a breathless young 
high school student. Here she is!” 


STUDENT: Oh, will you help me? 


I'd like a book that’s very short; 
I have to make a book report. 
I want a book with good big print 
And quite a lot of pictures in't. 
With margins wide and pages stout 
I don’t much care what it’s about. 
But I must read it through tonight, 
And then there’s the report to write. 
Last month our teacher gave us warning 
It must be in tomorrow morning. 
ANNOUNCER: The student rushes out with 
a book under her arm and the librarian 
selects another poster. The legend is 
a long one. It says: If Cigarets And 
Tumblers Spoil Your Table What Do 
You Think They Do To Books? 
Tables Are Expensive. So Are Books. 
Take Care Of Them. At this moment 
the librarian is startled by the inrush 
of a dozen or more people at once. 
They surround her desk. They are 
very excited. Some are angry. Listen: 
FIRST PERSON: 
When is the library open again? 
SECOND AND THIRD PERSONS: 
We wish it were open from seven till ten 
FOURTH PERSON: 
I can’t come in mornings, but every night 
Say from ten to eleven would suit me just 
right. 
FIFTH PERSON: 
No, I think the mornings are better for all, 
And always at mailtime from spring until 
fall. 
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SIXTH PERSON: 
If only you wouldn't close up shop between 
The evening and afternoon sessions; I've 

seen 
So often a number of persons come up ‘er’ 
When you, my dear woman, have gone home 
to supper. 

SEVENTH PERSON: 

Well, I don’t like Wednesdays; 
day’s the day 

When a library really is needful, I say. 

The children need books for their Monday 
review 

And what in the world can the poor darlings 
do? 

EIGHTH PERSON: 
No, Sunday 


now Sun- 


is Sabbath. No, that wouldn't 


do; 
It's golf-day, and church day, and baseball 
day too. 
ALL EIGHT TOGETHER: 
Well, obviously, there’s but one way that’s 


right: 


Stay open all day, every day, and all night. 


ANNOUNCER: They rush out, and the li- 
brarian is left looking sad and be- 
wildered. For consolation she ex- 
amines another poster: For A Quiet 
Place To Read, it says, Try Our Brows- 
ing Room Upstairs. Now someone else 
is coming. A very mice person: 


LaDy (delicately): Can you suggest a nice 

story to go to sleep on? 

I want a story light and gay, 

No taxing stuff in any way. 

It may be trite, it may be cheap 

But if it only makes me sleep 

The story doesn’t count a bit. 

Just Sleep! That's all I ask of it. 


ANNOUNCER: The librarian has a book for 
her, and takes up another poster. It 
reads: If You Can’t Give Money, How 
About Books? We Want Millay’s 
Conversation At Midnight: Ellen 
Terry's Letters To Bernard Shaw: A 
Complete And Attractive Set of 
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Kipling—there are others, but here 
comes a fashionably dressed lady with 
an air. She is flourishing the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


FASHIONABLE Lapy (very blasé) : 


Have you this book I’ve read about? 
This paper says it’s just come out. 
You see, I like to keep abreast 

And read the newest and the best. 

My friends are always so entranced 
Because they find me so advanced. 


ANNOUNCER: The librarian 
shake her head in negation. But she 
shows the lady a poster. It reads: 
We Have Six Of This Week's Ten 
Best Sellers. By June Fifteenth We 
Expect To Own Twenty-Five Of The 
Latest Books. Some Of This Number 
Aren't Even Off The Press So You 
Know They're New! Now, here 
comes an elderly gentleman. Hear what 
he has to say: 


is forced to 


GENTLEMAN (definite) : 


I'm very plain in my demands; 

I want no books on foreign lands. 
Detectives? No! Nor mystery! 

And don’t wish heavy stuff on me. 

I like a heroine sweet and fair 

With violet eyes and misty hair. 

A hero, manly, strong, and brave— 
Who calls the villain ‘‘cur” and ‘“‘knave’’! 
Who wins the girl without much fuss. 
The other characters, like us, 

Must just be good, kind, simple folk, 
Who mind their business, take a joke, 
Behave themselves when out on view— 
So never mind what else they do. 


ANNOUNCER: He is gone, and here is a 
sweet-faced, grey-haired lady, with a 
wicked little twinkle in her eye. She 
comes up to the desk hesitatingly and 
says in a whispery voice: 


OLD Lapy: 


I'd like a naughty book tonight 

(Oh, nothing really dirty) 

But somehow my mood 
right— 

I don’t think it will hurt me. 

I want some heart-throbs, passion, sex— 

A problem not too deep to vex; 

A siren—dangerous—a man 

Who's hard as nails but yet who can 

Be putty mid the siren’s wiles; 

She tempts him; lures him; and beguiles 

Him into agony; but at the last 

His noble strength makes him stand 
fast. 


(Continued on page 236) 


seems just 








Beware - the Parents 
By Elfrieda Babney * 


HERE isn’t much a librarian can do 

about parents. In the children’s depart- 
ment they tend to be problems—like run- 
ning noses, or sticky fingers, or books pushed 
back against the shelves. Noses can be 
wiped and hands washed, and books can be 
patiently pulled forward again. But what 
can be done about children’s parents ? 

Here is an example of what I mean: 

A young mother comes into the young 
people’s department. She herself hasn't had 
a card for years, but one day, while Baby is 
taking a nap, she slips downtown to the 
library to get him a book. 

She confides in me, and I am pleased. | 
select my favorite picture books from the 
shelves. This one, I say, should be just 
what she wants. Briefly I tell her the story: 
“There was once a man who wanted a 
ae 

She listens dubiously. ‘But isn’t that 
just a little—fanciful?” she ventures at last. 
She had had in mind certain virtues. . . . 
“He's only two, of course, but if I could 
find a story that brings out the lessons of, 
say, Obedience or unselfishness. . . .” 

Moreover, she lets me know, the books I 
have given her are unmistakably well 
thumbed. She inquires cautiously about com- 
municable diseases. Do I think that library 
books. . . ? 


Put down a peg, I find her something 
else. This one isn’t exactly a picture book, 
but it is clean and the story is a fine down- 
to-the-earth one. She takes it home with 
her, satisfied. A few days later she brings 
back the triumphant report that Baby has 
made her read it to him again and again. 
She wants another book just like it. 

Even so, I can’t help feeling sorry that 
Baby has missed the chance of leaving his 
thumb marks on a nice fanciful picture 
book. 


The Boy Grows Slightly Older 


When he is old enough to be called a 
little boy, his mother brings him to the li- 
brary—a single time. What happens isn’t 


* Assistant to Children’s Librarian, Milwaukee Public 
Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


entirely his fault, for small boys want to go 
exploring, and his mother wants him to stay 
put where she’s put him—boots, snowsuit, 
and all—while she finds him a book. 

He doesn’t. He gets warm and his 
clothes begin to itch. He slides off the chair 
and makes an essay toward the shelves. His 
mother comes running to haul him back. 
Before she leaves him again, she puts a 
book in his hands to keep him quiet. 

This seems to work at first. However, 
in a little while, he finds a picture of 
a locomotive and a monotonous chant 
of ‘“‘Choo-choo-choo-choo” begins, growing 
louder, faster and faster. The book is 
snatched away and another substituted. He 
howls lustily. 


And that is the last I see of him for a 
long time. It is months before he is given 
another chance to investigate the place his 
books come from. 


Mother Knows Best 


It is his mother, not he, consequently, 
who decides when he’s old enough to have 
a card. He doesn’t care whether he has one 
or not. She drags him to the desk, how- 
ever, and prodding him, insists that the boy 
do the asking for it himself. Squirming 
with tongue-shyness, he does. 


I try my best to put him at his ease. 
I give him an application and write a careful 
x on the line where he’s to write his name. 
Peremptorily his mother takes the pen from 
his hand and starts to do it for him as she 
has always done things for him. When I 
explain that the boy’s signature is required, 
she concedes, but amuses herself at directing 
the boy’s laborious efforts, especially when he 
goes off the line, turns the pen upside down, 
and lets it go dry. 

For the benefit of anybody about us who 
may think he’s a bit backward, she exclaims 
loudly, ““What’s the matter with you today? 
You can do better than that at home!” As 
if she were in some way responsible for the 
large irregular letters that didn’t all get on 
to the line! 

I see the boy pretty frequently after that— 
always with his mother, for she’s afraid to 
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let him cross the streets alone. What's more, 
she doesn’t like to let him run loose in the 


library without guidance. She wants to be 
there to veto his choice if necessary. 


When You and I Were 
Young Maggie 

Her preferences, for the most part, run 
to books she herself has read and enjoyed as 
a child. And that is a long time ago. She 
is forever calling to mind some book or 
other (‘I don’t remember the name or who 
wrote it, but it was about. ...”) She is 
amazed if I don’t recognize the book from 
her description, and very much more amazed 
that the library doesn’t have it, if I do. 

By her own admission—with considerable 
pride—she never lets the boy read for more 
than an hour at a time, or more than three 
books every two weeks. There’s such a 
thing, she believes, as reading too much. 
He may strain his eyes and need glasses, 
and that’s such a handicap for a boy. 

By this time the boy has been nosing 
from the primer shelves toward the easy 
stories section. Eventually he convinces his 
mother that he can travel to and from the 
library safely, alone. For a long time, after 
that, I hear from his mother only on the 
one or two occasions when the boy forgets 
his training and carries home a rather soiled 
book. Otherwise she seems to have lost 
ali interest in her son’s reading progress. 
I begin to think the boy may turn out all 
right, after all. 

Then he reaches the fairy tale stage. 


A librarian knows what that means. The 
boy spends every waking hour, for a few 
months, reading what seems to his mother 
silly, improbable, if not positively undemo- 
cratic stories. 

He brings his book to the breakfast table; 
he takes it with him to bed at night. He 
doesn’t hear when he’s spoken to; he walks 
about in a daze when his mind should be 
on earthly things. 

A librarian doesn’t worry. His mother 
does. She argues, in vain, the uselessness 
of such reading. She scolds him, nags him 
into studying his geography or arithmetic 
instead. She pounces into his bedroom 
several times during the night to make sure 
the light isn’t burning. 
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Finally she calls up the librarian. She 
instructs me not to let her son take any 
more books of fairy tales. 

Of course I try to head him off into other 
types of reading. Long before I’ve com- 
pletely succeeded, however, his mother comes 
to the library to turn in the library card. 
The boy is not, she declares, to have any 
books at all without her permission. She 
points out to me—as if it were a reflection 
upon the library—that her son is not doing 
very well at school and to be reading when 
he might be studying is a sheer waste of 
time. 


W hat To Do? 


So what can I do? The boy spends the 
next few months hanging mournfully over 
my desk, asking from time to time if he 
may have his card yet, being told, just as 
often, that he can’t without his mother’s 
permission. 

This she steadfastly refuses to grant—for 
as long, I suppose, as she can hold out. She 
gives in at last, but only after she has become 
pretty thoroughly sick of the whole library 
business. 

She is, therefore, angered all out of pro- 
portion some time later, when the boy leaves 
his books in school over the Thanksgiving 
holidays and she is obliged to pay a nine 
cents fine. (She has paid almost a dollar, 
I suppose, to read Gone With the Wind, but 
that’s a different matter. He has to be taught 
the value of money. He must learn to be 
careful.) 


A few months pass. As must inevitably 
be, he runs up another fine—fifteen cents, 
this time. And this time it’s the last straw. 
She blows up completely. She had warned 
him the other time. She can’t afford to go 
on supporting the library. And so she tears 
up the library card before the boy’s eyes. 

To her mind the matter is settled. She 
is relieved that it was as simple as that. 
The card expires and she refuses to sign 
another application. She absolutely, irrevoc- 
ably refuses to be moved. 

The boy gives a despairing shrug. 

Now this is what I want to ask you. If 
you were the children’s librarian, and that 
boy came to you with what was obviously a 
forged signature, what would you do? 
You'd play dumb, too, wouldn’t you—if you 
were in my shoes? 








Etiquette for Young Librarians 


By Dorothy Heiderstadt, with illustrations 
by Virginia Feldman * 


Relations With the Head Librarian 


Young librarians just out of library school 
should refrain from telling the Head Librarian 
how much better their ideas are than the Head 
Librarian's. This sort of thing is hard to ex- 
plain, but for some reason the Head Librarian 
is likely to resent such an attitude. It makes him 
feel inferior when it is his aim to show the rest 
of the staff just how superior he is. He feels 
that he must be superior, otherwise how could he 
be Head Librarian? and perhaps he is right. 

Even though the young librarian feels that it 
is just a matter of time until she, also, will be a 
Head Librarian, let her control that feeling of 
superiority until she gets the Head Librarian's 
job. 


Relations With Other Members 
of the Staff 


If the young librarian sees another member of 
the staff talking with an attractive gentleman 
patron, she should not go up and break into the 
conversation unless he is the flashy type or looks 
definitely a millionaire. If, of course, he keeps 
rolling his eyes in her direction, she would be 
justified in dropping her handkerchief or some 
books, and looking at him helplessly, or even 
tripping over his feet as she passes him. 

If he is unattractive, it would of course be very 
wrong and contrary to professional ethics to try 
to divert his attention to herself. 

Members of the staff should never engage in 
long conversations and keep the customers waiting, 
unless, of course, the Head Librarian is absent. 
They should also never criticize an absent member 
of the staff unless that member is absent. 


Relations With the Public 


Young librarians need not shake hands across 
the desk with all the patrons they wait upon. In 
fact, this is not recommended at all except at the 
times when a fine exceeding $1 is paid. At such 
a time the patron should be congratulated as 
heartily as possible (when he does it gracefully) 
for his fortitude and good sportsmanship. ‘Back- 
slapping is also in order only at such times. 

Young librarians should not eat their lunches 
at the desk. Nibbling at sandwiches or cake 
while waiting on the public is extremely bad 
form as it looks untidy and creates too informal 
an atmosphere. Chewing gum should be per- 


* Public Library, Bethlehem, Pa. 





mitted only when one is an expert at holding it 
under the tongue or in the cheek. Pulling it 
out in long strands and slowly hauling it in 
again by wrapping it around the tongue is 
permissible only when nobody is around. 


Relations With the Janitor 


Janitors in public libraries fall into two cate- 
gories: The willing and The unwilling. If you 
work with the willing kind, there is nothing 
much to do except. keep him friendly by giving 
him cake on his birthday, and asking him how 
he is the next day, and laughing at his jokes 
all the time. 

The unwilling is another about which there is 
nothing much to do, for he usually does not 
respond to friendly overtures. Example of 
conversation between a Young Librarian and an 
Unwilling Janitor: 


a 


Accompanied by groans caused by imag- 
ined rheumatic twinges. 


Y. L.: Good morning. It’s a nice day, isn’t it? 

U. J. (surlily): What's nice about it? On 
sunny days, I have to wash the windows and 
trim the hedge. What's nice about that? On 
rainy days, the public tracks mud on my floors. 
What's nice about that? And on cold days, I 
have to stand in front of a furnace and shovel 
coal all day. (Smeeringly): No day is nice for 
me! (Goes off, carrying bucket and mop, and 
limping slightly, accompanied by groans caused 
by imagined rheumatic twinges). 


Relations With Dogs 


Dogs should be ejected from the library at 
nearly the exact moment of their appearance on 
the scene. There is no regulating the behavior 
of dogs in the library, so throw them out as soon 
as they come in. If this is done, they may sit 
at the door and howl until their owner appears. 
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Hector is one of the most aloof dogs we 
have ever met. 
If annoyed, throw out the owner too. If the 
owner protests, tell him you are sorry but it is 
closing time. 

Such methods cannot of be used if 
both dog and owner are larger than you are. We 
are thinking now of Hector, a former member of 
the Byrd Expedition, and now owned by George's 
Restaurant here in Bethlehem. Hector is a large, 
brutal-looking Husky, and we never throw him 
out because not only is he larger than we are, 
but he would not pay us the slightest attention 
if we tried it. Hector is one of the most aloof 
dogs we have ever met, and it is indeed fortunate 
that he never comes into the library anyhow. 


course 


Clothes 


Young librarians should dress as inconspicu- 
ously as possible. Librarians have long been 
proud of the tradition that they and school teach- 
ers are the drabbest of womankind. Let them 
cling to this ideal; wearing no makeup, nor 
seeking to improve their looks with permanents. 
As for their costume, a middy blouse over a 
little flowered print dress would be perhaps the 
ideal. 


In regard to shoes, young librarians should 
the rules of common sense. Shoes 
without heels are, of course, the most sensible, 
and the really most sensible thing to do would 
be to go barefoot, as bare feet are supposed to 
be very healthful. However, young librarians 
who work in libraries where there are draughts 
would most likely catch a bad cold while sitting 
at the desk barefoot. Therefore, they should 
keep a pair of old bedroom slippers handy to 
slip into while at the desk, or else wear shoes. 


also observ c 


Pets 


Young librarians should leave all pets at home, 
otherwise jealousy and hard feelings are bound 
to arise among the owners. For example, two 
librarians on our own staff, the Misses Maybelle 
Smythe and Anita Schacklepuss, once insisted upon 
bringing their respective pets, a maltese kitten 
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named Oscar and a white rat with pink eyes 
named Emily, with them every day. 

One day when they were too busy with the 
public to give their pets the attention which was 
their wont, the tragedy which you have probably 
foreseen occurred. Poor Emily! 


The result was that the two young librarians 
became bitter enemies. As time wore on, they 
made themselves so unpopular with the rest of 
the staff with their constant quarreling that they 
were asked to resign. 


How to get Acquainted with the 
Gentlemen Patrons 


This part will be the hardest part of all if you 
are going around looking as drab as you ought 
to, but perhaps the gentlemen will look drab, too. 
Personally, we are attracted to the flashy type with 
lots of assurance and lots of money. It has been 
our experience that that type does not visit the 
libraries, so we make it a point to meet them 
after working hours. 

However, if you are cleverer than we are, you 
might do as Miss Ada Pounce, one of the more 
experienced members of our staff does. She gets 
them to ask her a reference question. On the 
pretext of finding material in the stacks, she 
leads them to the one in the farthest corner of 
the room and draws them into conversation, and 
almost immediately they ask her for a date. 





Suspicious looks and an embarrassing 
edging away. 


How she does it we don’t know. We have 
tried it, and so far it has resulted only in 
suspicious looks and an embarrassing edging away. 
We would like to add that, just because we appeal 
to the millionaire type, we feel it no disgrace 
to confess our failures with the less appealing 
kinds who frequent libraries. 


Pastimes While at the Desk 


Knitting and crocheting and embroidery work 
are permissible at the desk, but as most young 
librarians would rather be caught dead than 
engaged in these remarkably domestic pursuits, 
perhaps there is no use in dwelling on them. 
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However, many good crochet and embroidery pat- 
terns may be found in the patterns which doodlers 
draw on the pages of their library books. Also, 
if the young librarian has an observing eye she 
can observe the customers’ clothes, especially the 
ones that sag because of being home-knit, and 
thus learn to avoid the mistakes which would 
make her own knitted articles sag, or better still, 
avoid making knitted articles at all. 

Crossword puzzles are a pleasant pastime while 
at the desk, except that they frequently result in 
cross words or anyhow cross looks if the player 
is interrupted, and it is necessary if not impossible 
for the young librarian to be pleasant at all 
times, especially to customers, for who knows? 
A Young Millionaire might come rolling in some 
day to look at the books! 

Autosuggestion is a pleasant pastime to engage 
in while at the desk. The young librarian’s 
thoughts should proceed somewhat along this 
line: 

“Every day in every way that raise is coming 
closer and closer (or, if a pessimist, farther and 
farther away). Not only that, I am getting more 
and more popular with my friends (or, if suffer- 
ing from halitosis, more and more unpopular). 
My teeth are getting whiter and whiter (or, 
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Autosuggestion is a pleasant pastime. 


dingier and dingier).” And so on. You see 


how it works. 


You Will Not Want to Miss 
Our Next 


Our next article will deal with Recent Inven- 
tions and Gadgets To Make Library Tasks Lighter. 
You will want to know about these, and perhaps 
to order some. Advance orders will be gladly 
taken, if they are orders for not less than $100 
worth. 


GIVING THE LIBRARY THE AIR 


(Continued from page 231) 


He must be master; she must bend 
And marry him nicely in the end. 
But every scene must be put in. 

I mustn't miss a single sin! 

ANNOUNCER: The librarian hesitates—be- 
cause moods change so fast. She 
doesn’t want the sweet-faced old lady 
to come back next time with fire in her 
eye. Here comes another high 
school student. What's this about ? 


STUDENT: I've got to read a play by old 
what’s-his-name—you know—oh, gosh! 
I mean Shakespeare. Which one shall 
I read ? 


LIBRARIAN: How about Romeo and Juliet? 


STUDENT: What's it about? 


LIBRARIAN: Come here. We'll tell you: 


Hereupon the whole cast gathered and 
sang the good old-timer about “Romeo and 
Juliet, Cribbed out of Shakespeare and reek- 
ing with woe.” The “elderly gentleman” 
sang Romeo's verse, shouting in tremendous 
tones that he was “that very susceptible 


male”’ who, “when his best girl to eternity 
slided” “took cold poison and suicided.” 
The ‘“‘sweet-faced elderly lady’’ caroled 
shrilly about being “locked in a prison, 
no pick-ax to force it, Nasty, old hole, 
scarce room to stand or sit, I up and stabbed 
myself right through the corset,’ and every- 
body chimed in on the choruses. 

The announcer had one more speech to 
declaim: 


“As the strains of this immortal story 
die away, the librarian steps forth with an 
important announcement. The Rental Shelf, 
of which we have talked so long, is to be 
an established fact. This month we are 
putting in twenty-five of the very latest 
books and as the summer advances and as 
the response warrants new books will be 
added from time to time. We urge your 
wholehearted and _ enthusiastic support. 
HELP Us Grow! Join THE Liprary!” 

Once again our lovely mezzo-soprano 
stepped forth and gave the final rendition 
of the Library Theme Song: 


“For your brother, sister, mother, 


father— 
Try the library for the best!” 














Inoculation: a Useful Weapon 


By Evelyn R. Robinson * 


HEN I first began working with chil- 
dren, I was greatly concerned as to 
the amount of unsuitable reading matter 
that they devoured, and I regretted that 
poor serial stories were so appealing. I 
actually shivered whenever a parent would 
exclaim, “Yes, I want my John to enjoy 
good books. What do you suppose I 
bought him for Christmas ?”’ 
A whole set of Tom Swift raced through 
my mind, even before she told me, and it 
proved to be just that set. 


What shali I do to discourage the sale 
of mediocre books? Well, I discovered that 
I could do but little. For Tom Swift, 
Bobbsey Twins, and the like were sold in 
quantities, especially during the holiday 
season. How then should I deal with this 
problem ? 


Diagnosing the Disease 
I decided to 


tackle the situation from 
another angle. Instead of worrying about 
poor reading material that is so easily avail- 
able, why not treat the matter as we do 
germs? If we wish to protect children 
from contagious diseases we inoculate them 
with preventive serums. Why not then 
frankly admit that mediocre stories like 
germs are all about us, and easily “caught” ; 
and realize that in order to immunize from 
the virus of serial and sensational reading 
matter, one should inoculate children by in- 
jecting worthwhile material into their con- 
sciousness ? 

So the next time Mrs. Jones told me of 
the books she bought for the children, I 
listened constructively rather than critically. 
Yes, she had bought serial stories that did 
not merit a place on the library shelf. As 
soon as possible, I visited a local store for 
the purpose of purchasing some of the titles 
to which she had referred. I read them 
with an open mind, for the purpose of 
grasping the note of appeal and with the 
thought of substitute material. 

My next task was to jot down material 
that contained these elements of hero 
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worship and suspense. So the next time 
Mrs. Jones came in, I had a copy of Treasure 
Island, Kidnapped, and Sara Crewe on the 
special shelf, which I gave her “‘as stories 
that your children will like,” but which 
were, in reality, antidotes by which I hoped 
to correct the effects of their former reading. 

To the child who told me of reading 
the entire series of a book, and “did I not 
think that they were wonderful?” I said, 
“You know, I have never read that series, 
but I do like the Katy books, and the Five 
Little Peppers. It is needless to say that 
she went home with one of each! The 
next time I told her about other books that 
I enjoyed, which effectively distracted her 
attention from serial stories, for the time 
being at least! 

To the boy who wanted a Tarzan book 
I said, “No, we do not have any of those, 
but have you read the Jungle Book, which 
was written by a man who once lived in 
India ?—or the fascinating stories of Martin 
Johnson who with his wife has photo- 
graphed African animals? All the boys 
have been reading them, but let us see if a 
copy of Congorilla, Safari, or Lion is on 
the shelf. If not, then you will enjoy 
Shasta of the Wolves. I havea copy of that 
on my desk.” A few minutes later the boy 
was seen leaving with two of these books 
under his arm. 


For those who request mystery stories 
and detective tales, I have a list which will 
satisfy the normal craving for mystery and 
adventure. Emil and the Detective, Poe’s 
Tales, Wind in the Rigging, and Mystery 
Stories for Boys and Girls are among the 
titles listed. 


Holiday Su ggestions 


Now for the holiday season I have a list 
of inexpensive titles of books to recommend 
to parents. To have it of practical value I 
make frequent trips to nearby stores to list 
the reprints of such outstanding books as: 
Heidi, Peter Pan, Child’s Garden of Verses, 
Treasure Island, Andersen's Fairy Tales, 
When We Were Very Young, Now We 

(Continued on page 239) 








Displays On Next-To-Nothing 
A Year 


By Florence Holmes * 


KNOWING that high school students 
are both indifferent to the common- 
place and curious about the unusual I tried 
what was, for our library, a new method 
of attracting their wandering attentions. 
For several years, with varying degrees of 
success, we displayed book jackets, posters, 
and pictures on makeshift bulletin boards. 
Occasionally the only comments on such 
arrangements came from members of the 
library staff. Nobody stopped to read 
notices for the sake of the notices them- 
selves. We had no money for display 
cases. The powers that dictate how much 
libraries shall spend on books, magazines, 
etc., destroyed all dreams of one. 

Our library is combined with the study- 
hall. The desk and most of the shelves 
are on the broad low platform once used 
only for public performances and chapel 
exercises. Anything but an ideal arrange- 
ment? Yes, still it has its advantages. 
The entire student body views the library 
daily, and any uncommon thing making its 
appearance there draws them closer to 
investigate. The display table on the plat- 
form serves as a teaser, and all these dis- 
plays that I hope some of you can use, too, 
cost exactly next-to-nothing a year. 

It all started with Book Week. We just 
had to do something for those Red Letter 
Days. A charming mother of one of our 
boys promised a review of North to the 
Orient, and that settled it. Billy has been 
a problem child to certain teachers, but to 
me he is a staunch friend because his 
aeronautical mind delights in our books 
on aviation, and he was pleased to con- 
tribute to my plan. His model airplane, 
a beauty, was the center of our Book Week 
display, and arranged around it were 
I Wanted Wings, Flying for 1938, The 
Fun of It, Boys’ Life of the Wright 
Brothers, ABC of Aviation, Skyward, and 
the subject of our feature review. My 
efforts were entirely rewarded when I came 
in to find our noble principal ignoring the 
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“Hands Off’ warning and spinning the 
propellor of the plane with his index finger, 
grinning all the time like a little boy 
with an intriguing new jackknife. Cost— 
nothing. 

Christmas came, and on the table we laid 
a blanket of snow (cotton, courtesy of a 
friendly cotton buyer), silvered cedar 
branches and gay packages in red cello- 
phane and blue and silver. The accom- 
panying poster spelled out in letters glisten- 
ing with artificial snow, “Give Books For 
Christmas.” Cost—25c for paper, ribbon, 
seals, and snow. (The holiday spending 
made us extravagant.) For another Christ- 
mas, with flour pilfered from the Home 
Economics Department, we made two tiny 
Christmas trees appear snow covered and 
to their branches attached miniature books 
made of construction paper bearing such 
titles as Christmas Carol, The Other Wise 
Man, Christmas Eve on Lonesome, and the 
Bible. Cost—two cents for paper. 

Boy Scout Week was truly the Boy 
Scouts’ week in the library. They helped 
plan the exhibit, made the accompanying 
placard, and furnished all the material. 
The table bore American flags, sashes, 
merit badges, official first aid kit, semaphore 
flags, patrol flag, the handbook and other 
books concerned with Scouting, and, last 
and of outstanding importance, scrapbooks 
made and books bound by Scouts working 
for the book binding merit badge. On my 
staff I number several Boy Scouts who 
earned those badges in our work-room and 
refused to abandon their new accomplish- 
ments. Cost—nothing again. 

Although our books on music are few 
still we thought they deserved a bit of 
advertising, and on our table we placed a 
large upright treble line of music in vivid 
black and white and a toy grand piano. 
(Yes, we did hear “Go Tell Aunt Sally” 
pecked out duting the lunch hour, but it 
was worth it.) Above the shelves we 
displayed a series of pictures representing 
favorite songs. Cost—still nothing; a 
“faculty child” loaned the piano. 
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Did you ever sit at your desk and watch 
your adolescent feminine patrons powder 
their noses and gaze, supremely satisfied, 
into vanity mirrors, indifferent to environ- 
ment? I have, and so an idea for an 
etiquette display emerged from my abhor- 
rence. We mounted pictures of people 
doing the wrong things, among them the 
familiar powdering scene (a series of such 
pictures Good Housekeeping has published 
recently), and by them posted the sign, 
“Are you guilty? Then Meet Mrs. Post.” 
But the center of attraction was the table 
again. The Home Economics class laid 
six covers complete with linen and flowers, 
demonstrating a correct method of setting 
the table. During the days following this 
display Mrs. Post, Elinor Ames, and Gay 
Head, along with their sisters in doctrine, 
gained in popularity. Cost—a penny or 
two for mounting paper. 


Master Stroke 


The master stroke, perhaps, was our 
encouragement of safe driving. On the 
table we laid out paper highways with a 
dangerous intersection, and along the roads 
toy cars travelled. Where the highways 
met two cars were overturned, and a 
wrecker had reached the scene of the acci- 
dent. The interest on the part of the 
students was evidenced by the fact that they 
constantly rearranged the wreck to suit 
themselves and argued with each other that 
“it couldn't have happened that way.” 
The books we showed with this tragic scene 
were Youth at the Wheel, So You're Going 
to Drive Fast, Common Sense in Driving 


Your Car, and pamphlets from the vertical 
file including one entitled Death Begins 
it Forty. Cost—still nothing, for we 


borrowed the cars from the neighbors’ 
children. 

Colorful jackets made as reading reports 
by English students attract attention when 
placed on book dummies in rows atop the 
shelves 

Do you know the Morrell calendars ? 
The pictures for our music display came 
from one of them, and so did scenes from 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

During Book Week the library sponsored 
two contests—one a poster contest for fresh- 
men and sophomores and the other a book 
review contest for juniors and seniors. A 
dollar book was the prize for the winner 
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from each group. We had posters in the 
study-hall, lining the corridors, and even 
hanging on the stairway, and some of them 
were works of art. The winning poster 
was an original picture in gay childish 
colors of Tom Sawyer and his fellows at 
work on the fence. Second place went to 
a poster on “Birds of America” that, in 
addition to pictures of birds, had a mounted 
collection of actual bird eggs. The backs 
of those posters that are no good for show- 
ing furnish the library with cardboard for 
the rest of the year. 

So many holidays and special occasions 
have we observed that our clever but caustic 
agriculture teacher questioned, ‘““When are 
you going to celebrate National Biscuit 
Week ?”’ 

Perhaps you say all this is too big an 
undertaking for a one-librarian library. 
And, you ask, when do I find time to 
advise with students, to order, to accession, 
and to catalog. Our organized student 
library staff elected an official Chairman of 
Library Displays and gave him two assist- 
ants. Now I rarely mount a picture with- 
out asking Joe or Clay or Charline about 
proportion, color, or design. Our displays 
are of the students, by the students, and 
for the students, and may they never vanish 
from the library. 


INOCULATION 
(Continued from page 237) 

Are Six and others; so that I have actual 
titles to recommend to parents. How sur- 
prised they are to find that an inexpensive 
copy of Skyward or The Story of Mankind, 
may now be purchased, as well as The 
Orchard edition of Alcott’s beloved books. 

No, no longer do I concern myself as to 
the amount of poor material that is some- 
times read by children, for I am too busy 
preparing my serums, which if inoculated 
into the minds of childhood, will eventually 
immunize them against the banal attractions 
of inferior books. To condemn them, is 
to make such books more desirable. To 
ignore them, apparently, and substitute 
better titles is, to my mind, a constructive 
way of handling the problem. So into my 
book laboratory I frequently go with my 
prescriptions, to mix my serums, which I 
believe will counteract the poison of cheap, 
lurid, and improbable material, which is 
yearly sold to the unsuspecting public. 








Publicity Pays Dividends 


By Portia M. Conkling * 


SOME librarians still hold doubtful opin- 
ions as to the advisability of publicity 
for their organizations. This is true in 
spite of the fact that numerous books and 
articles have been written on the subject 
and that many large libraries have special 
departments and assigned members of the 
staff for advertising. The chief objections 
to library publicity seem to be that the 
results do not justify the amount of effort, 
time, and money expended; that the final 
outcome has no real or definite measure of 
results; and, that many libraries embark on 
a campaign of advertising with a stock 
which does not justify such promotion. 


Last year one of the larger branches of 
the Queens Borough, New York, Public Li- 
brary carried on publicity work which seems 
to be an answer to some of the criticism 
against such activity. The campaign cost 
very little in money and the effort and time 
have been well repaid, judging by the 
number of new borrowers and increased 
circulation, as well as by word-of-mouth 
commendation. Although it cannot be 
stated positively that the increase in statistics 
is due to publicity, still there seems justifica- 
tion in thinking that it has been a large 
factor. 


The Elmhurst Branch Library is housed 
in an attractive, conveniently-located Car- 
negie building; the collection of books is 
fairly good, and there are as many additions 
of the recent publications as the budget 
permits; finally, the staff is alert and inter- 
ested in obtaining new borrowers, circulat- 
ing books, and generally promoting efficient 
library service in the community. The 
statistics had shown a dismaying drop in 
circulation for the previous years and, since 
the community is a growing one, convenient- 
ly located near transit lines, the problem 
presented a challenge. 

All of the projects used for publicity for 
this library will mot be described, since 
many are the usual methods which have 
been used so frequently and have been so 
often described. But there were two which 
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seemed somewhat different and which might 
be used by or adapted for other libraries. 
Handbills were printed, about four 
thousand in number, a sample of which is 
shown herewith. The verse was composed 
by one member of the staff, the map was 
drawn by another and the printing was the 
work of the W.P.A. Much to our surprise, 
distribution was comparatively easy, as 
wholehearted interest was shown by most of 
the local organizations and their officials. 
Our first effort was a rebuff, however, as 
the manager of the local office of the Gas 
and Electric Light Company assured us that 
the leaflets could not be enclosed with their 
bills unless we obtained special permission 
from the central office. This would involve 
much red tape and would probably end in a 


THE QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ELMHURST BRANCH 
8601 Broadway - 1% blocks from the Grand St. Subway Station 
Hours -9 a.m. to 9p. m. daily, except Sunday 
Telephone - NEwtown 9 - 2086 


LET'S PUT ELMHURST LIBRARY ON THE MAP 


We'd hoped to advertise a sais to gain publicity 
The only thing that stumps us, is that all our books are free 
But the best that great minds offer, is on our shelves for you, 


Plus our good will, and frienc liness——we'd like to know you too 


It may be books for study, or just for recreation, 
Something on Art or Music, Travel, or Education 
A sory of Adventure, 2 Romance bright and gay, 
A stirring tale of long ago, or World Affairs today 


Perhaps it’s something new on Personality and Charm 
How to play that hand of Bridge—how to run « larm— 
Cook-books, Aeronautics, or why Advertising pays— 
What to name the baby, or how to get that raise. 


Books for the smal! fry——it's smart to start them young, 

(We could go on forever, but we've only just begun!) 

“Tis true there are no price tage——each day is “bargain day 
We've mapped the Book Trail for you. so you won't lose your wa 
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refusal. Again, real estate men from whom 
we hoped to obtain lists of new residents 
in the community, said that they did not 
compile such lists and that their files were 
not available for our use. 

The manager of a near-by branch bank 
offered such complete cooperation when 
approached that it seemed too good to be 
true. He not only took one thousand hand- 
bills which were to be enclosed in the state- 
ments sent out by the bank on the first of 
the month, but also accepted three hundred 
more to distribute to savings bank depositors 
as they came to the bank. 


We next approached the nearest large 
motion picture theatre. Since the branch 
library had been advertising motion pictures 
which linked up with books, the manager 
was more than willing to help us in return. 
Five hundred handbills were inserted in the 
movie folders which boys (hired by the 
theatre) distributed from house to house 
and in apartments in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the library. As the movie 
theatre is some distance from the library 
and in the near vicinity of another branch, 
it was considered inadvisable in this particu- 
lar situation to distribute the handbills to 
patrons as they purchased their tickets, 
although the manager would have been 
willing to do this for us. 

Every library has some one boy who has 
practically grown up in the library, advanc- 
ing from the easiest books in the children’s 
room to high school reading. This lad in 
our library assured us that it would be an 
“honor” to help advertise the library which 
had done so much for him. With his 
brother and a recruited friend, he made a 
house to house distribution of the leaflets in 
a section of residents not covered by the 
movie boys. And on another day, he dis- 
tributed the bills on the street to subway 
riders at a point near the library where they 
transferred to the trolley. The time chosen 
was the ‘‘rush” hour, so that as many people 
as possible were reached. 

We did not depend on others for all the 
distribution, however, but sent out handbills 
to borrowers who had never used their cards 
after filling out applications. Such cards 
were sorted from the file and were mailed 
with the bill, in an unsealed envelope, 
postage costing one and a half cent each. 
Before mailing, the card was marked with 
a blue star and a list of the names was 
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POSTERS 


made, so that, as the cards were returned 
to the library for use, we had a check on 
the results. The average was fifteen to a 
hundred sent out, but even this was con- 
sidered worth while as many had forgotten 
that they had cards and all expressed appre- 
ciation at receiving them; this they proved 
by taking out several books at once. 

Teachers in the near-by schools were not 
neglected and on their own initiative posted 
the handbills in their classrooms. 

Each community would have its own 
sources of distribution and there were others 
which we might have used if our supply of 
leaflets had not been exhausted. Church 
clubs, Red Cross groups, scout groups, local 
clubs and organizations, as well as the local 
stores, were all considered as possible help 
in distribution but we found that we had no 
need for further aid. 


The other advertising project was the use 
of posters—not a unique method of calling 
attention to the library, but we thought the 


(Continued on page 248) 








No Surrender 


A Music Class Exhibit 
By Philip Gordon * 


ARLY in the term the class had been 

introduced to the music of Bach—a 
dangerous topic, for in almost every class 
there are pupils who have spent laborious 
hours at the keyboard practising the Inven- 
tions, and they are in no mood to take more 
of the same without protest. 

This class was no exception. ‘That stuff 
is so dry,” they complained. “Why can't 
we do something interesting ?”’ 

It became apparent at once that the class 
never had studied this or any other period 
as a whole. They had studied social condi- 
tions in the time of Louis XIV, but they 
could not name a poet or a dramatist or a 
composer or a painter of that time. They 
had read some of Addison but never had 
heard that The Spectator gave more than a 
little attention to Handel’s operas. They 
never had seen a painting created in that 
period, and of the dances popular in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they 
knew only the minuet, which was shown in 
a current movie. They recognized the word 
“galliard” because it occurs in Twelfth 
Night, but they thought it was something 
to wear. 

Nowhere in their educational experience 
had this class come to realize that music, 
dances, novels, dramas, paintings, churches, 
costumes, manners, tables, spoons—all are 
mirrors of the daily life of thinking and 
feeling people. To bring that age back 
to life, the music class prepared an exhibit 
dealing with the period from 1650 to 1750. 

Miss Helen Wolfs, chief librarian of 
South Side, welcomed the exhibit into the 
library and assisted in its preparation. 

The class did gather the materials, how- 
ever. What they could not obtain from our 
own library they sought in the Public 
Library. Faculty members in other depart- 
ments took charge of the class for instruc- 
tion in English literature, European litera- 
ture, history, and art. 

Eventually everything was ready. The 
class stacked up the books and pictures they 
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had gathered, the project engineer brought 
a ladder and a hammer, the secretary sharp- 
ened pencils, the committee chairman opened 
notebooks, and we all sat down for a con- 
ference with Miss Wolfs. 

The place selected for the exhibit was 
the long, narrow middle room which con 
nects the two large reading rooms of the 
library. The walls were covered with pic- 
tures dealing with every phase of the culture 
of the period, from clavichords to cathedrals. 
Six museum cases, in two rows, occupied 
the bulk of the floor space. In them were 
shown such items as beautifully colored pic- 
tures of the violins of Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius, and, for contrast, a rare old 
viola d'amore. There were facsimile repro- 
ductions of manuscripts by Bach and Handel, 
pages from Johnson’s Dictionary and 
Burney’s History. 

In one case were collected examples of 
the architecture, painting, costume, glass, 
silver, and furniture of the period, all of 
them exhibiting the same devotion to rich 
detail and elaboration that distinguishes the 
polyphonic music of that era. 

The satirical attitude of the age, familiar 
enough in the works of Pope and Swift, 
was revealed further in Hogarth’s paintings 
of Marriage a la Mode, Pergolesi’s little 
opera, La Serva Padrona, and Bach's Coffee 
Cantata. Nor did we neglect to show the 
kinship between Bach’s satire on the coffee 
sipping of the fashionable German ladies 
and the robust coffee drinking of the wits 
and scholars of London. 

Space was given, too, to the development 
of the arts in the American Colonies. 

As an original contribution to the materia! 
of the exhibit, pupils in the art department 
made drawings of oboes, recorders, horns, 
and viol bows in use about 1700. 

For a week classes came to study the 
exhibit. Often individual pupils could be 
seen, making a slow, leisurely study. Those 
of us who were concerned with the develop- 
ment of the project feel it deserves to be 
made an annual feature of our work. 











Children’s Librarian 


By Marian Shultz * 


JNSPIRED by the letters and articles you 

have published on unsympathetic librar- 
ians, I am submitting the following, which 
is closer to the truth than I like to admit. 
Let the librarian and the library, now twenty 
years in the past, be nameless, but they were 
very real! 


* * 


Robbie always had to go to the library 
alone, on his way home from school, be- 
cause his friends were afraid of the librar- 
ian. Robbie was afraid of her too, but 
was willing to face her for the sake of 
getting a book to take home. His heart 
always sank as ol ge the heavy door 
open, and the stuffy, linoleum-scented air 
of the basement room rushed to meet him. 
He closed the door very carefully, glancing 
quickly at the desk. Yes, she was there, 
as she always was, and Robbie's persistent 
hope that she might be taking a holiday was 
always crushed. Her cold eyes saw him 
as he entered, but her face never changed 
expression, nor did she seem to look up 
from the endless rows of cards on her desk. 
He knew she was watching him, though, 
because more than once she had made him 
jump with an abrupt “You didn’t shut the 
door!” or “Leave your umbrella outside!” 
It was hard to understand these sudden 
utterances, and he was always terrified lest 
he shouldn’t do as she ordered, so that his 
heart started to bump with fear and appre- 
hension before he was fairly inside. 

Usually he had a book to return, but he 
always kept it with him until he was ready 
to leave with a new book, for in this way 
he only had to go to the desk once. He 
scurried past it toward the dark alcove 
where the books for children of his age 
were kept. The room was lighted on one 
side by a row of windows high against the 
ceiling; below these were shelves for the 
littlest children. The books that he liked 
were in the alcoves made by stacks on the 
opposite side, where the only light came 
from bulbs that one pulled on with a string. 
Though he had often been taken to task for 
forgetting these lights, Robbie never could 
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remember to put them out as he left. So 
almost invariably, as he started across the 
room, he was turned back by the librarian’s 
cold, harsh voice: “Put out the light before 
you go!” And he would have to walk back 
across the big room with the eyes of all 
the other children on him, and the know!l- 
edge that he had their sympathy was of 
very little comfort to him. 

Robbie’s method of book selection was to 
go right down the shelf, taking always the 
next book to the one he had last read, 
unless on examination it looked uninter- 
esting. Very often he never got to those 
books whose authors’ names began with 
S or T or W, before he graduated into 
another grade at school and another alcove 
in the library. He was frequently regretful 
about this, but never had the courage to go 
into an alcove from which he had pro- 
gressed. What would the librarian think? 
That he was a baby, of course; and prob- 
ably she would call out and tell him he was 
in the wrong place, and show him up before 
all the other children. 

Robbie’s sister could seldom be persuaded 
to come with him to the library, but she 
used to beg him to bring her books. Unless 
her mother backed her up and insisted, how- 
ever, Robbie always refused. What would 
the librarian think of him, getting out The 
Little Colonel, or When Patty Went to 
College? “But tell her it’s for your sister!” 
urged Mother. Tell her? He couldn't. 
When he was ordered to bring home a book 
for Eleanor, he came up to the desk with 
flaming cheeks and a scowl of bravado, and 
looked down at the floor so that he wouldn't 
have to see the scorn in the librarian’s eye 
as she read the title. If she had said some- 
thing about it, he wouldn’t have minded 
so much, for then he might have explained 
that it was for Eleanor, but she only thought 
what a sissy he was, and the thought seemed 
to stand out on her cold face and her 
knuckly hands as she pushed the book at 
him across the desk. 

Once Robbie forgot a book and it was 
left out in the rain all night. Mother was 

(Continued on page 246) 








Visual Education of Adults 


By E. D. Johnson * 


RIGHT on the horizon of public library 
service loom the possibilities of a 
broader approach to the average adult 
through means of visual education. The 
librarian and the adult education worker 
alike will find new methods of interesting 
and enlightening the adult mind through 
motion pictures, slides, and other visual 
aids. Visual education in itself is by no 
means new—for what are pictures, charts, 
posters, displays, exhibits, and even illus- 
trated books but visual aids?—but the 
motion picture projector and the still pro- 
jector with the thousands of educational 
films and slides offer such new and limitless 
possibilities to the adult education program 
that visual education of adults can almost 
be considered an untouched field. 

Consider the average public library with 
an adult education program under way. 
The library offers books, pamphlets, read- 
ing lists and advisory service for educa- 
tional groups and for individuals; it offers 
music and records for music lovers, as 
well as books; it offers mounted pictures 
for the use of the art student. Why 
shouldn’t the library offer films and lists 
of films, film strips, and slides as well? 
There is no educational or entertainment 
program that can’t be usefully supplemented 
by the addition of a reel or two of film or 
a few well selected slides. For instance, 
the music group would like to see and hear 
a sound movie of a complete opera; the 
health study group would like any of a 
variety of good films on the cause and 
prevention of disease; adult vocational 
classes might like lists of films about various 
trades; and the ladies’ clubs would find 
useful films available on any subject they 
might care to take up from art to zoology. 
The uses to which visual aids may be put 
in any given community are limited only 
by the interests and needs of the public 
and by the resourcefulness of the librarian. 

The librarian investigating the possibili- 
ties of adding visual aids to his adult 
education resources should attempt first to 
see what has been done with visual aids 
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Carnegie Library, 


in other fields. Schools and colleges have 
made use of them for some years and 
although not much has been written on 
visual education from the librarian’s point 
of view there are several good books on 
visual instruction in schools. Two good 
pamphlets for the beginner are put out by 
the Committee on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. They are Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation and Teaching with Motion Pictures. 
The Society of Visual Education has pub- 
lished The Audio-Visual Handbook, which 
is especially good in that it is exactly what 
its mame implies: a handbook of audio- 
visual aids and services. The University 
of Chicago Press has several good books on 
the subject, including The Educational 
Talking Picture, by Frederick L. Devereux, 
and Motion Pictures in Education in the 
United States, by Cline M. Koon.  Edu- 
cational Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, 
is a periodical devoted to visual education 
work and is a regular source of information 
on the subject. There is also an excellent 
bibliography of books and articles on visual 
education in the Audio-Visual Handbook. 


Projectors 


For the use of films, film strips, slides, 
etc., projectors and screens of various types 
are mecessary. There are motion picture 
projectors for 16mm and 35mm film, sound 
or silent. The 16mm portable sound pro- 
jector is considered the best fer educational 
work, since most educational films are of 
the 16mm type. The film strip is a series 
of individual films intended to be used 
for still pictures, and a special type of 
projector is required for it. There are slide 
projectors that also provide still pictures. 
Then there is the opaque projector which 
by means of reflection projects on the screen 
any picture, diagram, book illustration, etc., 
that is available. A combination of the 
opaque and slide projector is on the market, 
and at least one firm is offering a motion 
picture projector that can be stopped for 
still projection of any individual picture. 
The stereoscope for individual use, and 
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similar to the old stereopticon, is useful in 
that it adds third dimensional features to 
the usual two dimensional picture. A good 
discussion of the various types of projectors 
and a list of manufacturers of such equip- 
ment is included in the Audio-Visual Hand- 
book. Good screens can be had for reason 
able prices, and if no screen is available, 
a white wall or sheet makes a fairly usable 
screen. 
Film Sources 

With practically no expend.ture of library 
funds, a useful service can be rendered by 
building up a file of film sources. Begin- 
ning with the Educational Film Catalog, 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company, 
and The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films, published by Educational Screen, a 


file of film, film-strip, and slide catalogs 
can be built up. The Educational Film 
Catalog is about the only catalog that 


attemp ts evaluation of films from the point 
of view of the user. It also lists film pro- 
ducers and distributors in the United States. 
The Blue Book lists 240 different sources 
of films. A file of sources for exhibits, 
pamphlets, charts, etc., can also be built up, 
and since much of this material is free for 
distribution, the library can also begin to 
make collections of them. A good service 
can be performed by ascertaining the use 


made of visual aids in the city and the 
possibility of expansion of this use. Such 
questions as the following will arise and 
can be answered with a little trouble. 
What groups or organizations in the city 
are at present using visual aids? What 
groups or individuals in the vicinity own 
projectors, and are they available for loan 
to educational groups at any time? What 


firms own or distribute films or other visual 
aids in the city? Are the commercial pro- 
jectors in the theatres available for educa- 
tional programs, either free or at a small 
charge? What cooperation can be de- 
veloped between the public library and the 


commercial theatres with respect to educa- 
tional short subjects and _ outstanding 
movies? What groups and organizations 


in the city could make use of visual aids 
if they had them? With these and similar 
questions in mind, the library can make a 
survey of the supply and demand for visual 
education and attempt to get the two 
together. 
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If the library has an auditorium or meet- 
ing room, it should be made available for 
all groups that wish to use it for educa- 
tional purposes. If there is no place in the 
library building, a list of available meeting 
places in the city should be kept for the 
use of study groups. If it is at all possible, 
the library should take over the ordering 
of rented films and other materials for 
groups meeting in the library or for any 
groups with which the library is associated. 
With the hundreds of free rental films that 
are available from governmental depart- 
ments and from business firms, the librarian 
can materially aid the success of any edu- 
cational or recreational program where a 
projector is available. Well arranged study 
programs for adult groups can be built 
around just such free films. Where the 
library can aid by providing lists of these 
films, or by ordering them, it will be doing 
a notable service for adult education. 


Projection Problems 


Where funds are available for visual aids, 
a more definite program can be planned. A 
projector and screen for use in the library 
building can be bought, and films can be 
rented or bought. It will be a debatable 
question whether to invest the first funds 
in a projector or to use the comparably 
large sum that a projector would cost in 
renting films. The answer will depend on 
the availability of projectors for educational 
purposes in the city. Certainly a program 
can be put on with free rental films if the 
library owns a projector, but without a 
projector of some type the wealth of films 
and slides will be unavailable to the adult 
education program. Next, there will arise 
the problem of what type projector to buy. 
The 16mm silent projector will cost from 
about $75 up, while the sound projector 
will cost from $300 up. Most 16mm pro- 
jectors, both silent and sound, are portable. 
Film strip projectors, slide projectors, and 
Opaque projectors are available at from 
about $25 to $200, with a combination slide 
and opaque projector at about $125. 
Stereoscopes for individual use may be 
bought from $2 up. For the merits and 
uses of the various types of projectors and 
other visual aids, see the Axdio-Visual 


Handbook. 
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Another debatable subject is whether or 
not the public library should attempt to 
build up a film collection. Film rentals 
run from 50c to $5 per reel, depending on 
whether the film is 16mm or 35mm silent 
or sound, and of course upon the company 
producing the film. A copy of a film that 
rents for 50c or $1 will possibly be bought 
at from $12 to $20 per reel. If such a 
film is good, it may be used over and over 
again, and it will pay for itself in rental 
fees in a short time. On the other hand, 
other films, especially sound, will cost from 
$35 to $75 per reel, and their purchase may 
be out of the question. Some good films 
are rented only, and are not for sale at 
all. The nearness and size of the available 
film libraries, the need and use of visual 
aids in the city, the problem of storing, 
cataloging, and circulating the films, and 
many other questions must be considered 
before the public library starts building a 
film collection. The general worth of the 
film, its adaptability for use with various 
groups, the number of times it will be used, 
its cost, and the availability from nearby 
film libraries must all be considered before 
buying an individual film. 


Guide posts 


In general the librarian starting to use 
visual aids in his adult education program 
will have few guideposts to follow. Some 
guidance may be found in the experiences 
that schools and colleges have had with 
visual instruction. The visual education 
committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, along with a smiliar committee of 
the National Education Association, is 
devoted to steering the librarian through 
the problems that arise. There will be new 
books and new articles in library and edu- 
cational periodicals that will deal with the 
subject from time to time. A membership 
in the recently developed Association of 
School Film Libraries will be useful. The 
Educational Screen will prove an invaluable 
aid and the Society for Visual Education 
will be on hand for advice. Despite all 
these, however, the success of the venture 
will largely depend on the ingenuity of the 
librarian and his staff. The library will be 
developing a new program that may seem 
at a glance to be outside the sphere of 
library service, but it will be filling a distinct 
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and unfilled need of the public. Visual aids 
will enhance the possibilities of adult edu- 
cation work to a large degree. They will 
broaden the educational horizon by taking 
information from between the backs of 
books and placing it up for the world to 
see. They will make difficult things simple 
and simple things interesting. In short, 
visual education will add a new and popular 
department to what has been called “the 
people’s university.” 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 243) 


sympathetic and gave him the money to 
pay for it, but she refused to speak to the 
librarian about it, saying that it was 
Robbie's responsibility. For three days he 
carried the book to and from school, before 
desperation drove him to the library at last. 
He marched up to the desk, presented the 
limp, bespattered book, and said: “I got 
this wet.” 

“You'll have to pay for it then! Let's 
see it—why, you must have left it out in 
the rain! You're old enough to be more 
careful of books.” 

“Yes,” said Robbie, feeling as limp as 
the book. 

“That will cost you a dollar and a half. 
Give me your father’s name, and I'll send 
him the bill.” 

Robbie pulled a handful of coins from 
his pocket, and wordlessly sorted them, and 
passed them to her. 

“You only gave me a dollar and a 
quarter! Give me another quarter !’’ 

Robbie did. So she’d think he couldn't 
count money, too! 

“All right. But don’t leave any more 
books out in the wet. Is that your own 
pocket money? I thought not. You ought 
to be made to pay that out of your own 
allowance, and then you’d remember to be 
more careful next time!” 

Robbie regained the door in a desperate 
silence, exclaiming to himself ‘There won't 
be a next time! I'll never get a book 
out of her old library again! Nobody has 
a right to be so hateful!’ But a bookless 
week was as much as he could endure, and 
back he came, braving the chilling atmos- 
phere, the grim face and the sharp voice, to 
snatch more books away to the safety of 
outdoors. 








Visualizing Library Instruction 
By Xenophon P. Smith * 


[FD URING the past few years we have 

witnessed a tremendous increase in the 
application of visual methods to the prob- 
lems of teaching. Commencing in the 
lowest grades of the elementary schools 
and carrying right on through to the gradu- 
ate level in the great universities of the 
country we find the tools and the techniques 
of sensory instruction, with special emphasis 
on the visual and audio-visual forms, being 
employed more and more successfully. 
Specimens, models, charts, maps, graphs, 
school journeys, field trips, laboratory 
experiments, stereoscopic views, lantern 
slides, moving pictures, both silent and 
sound, film strips, miniature cameras and 
colored film-slides—all these and many more 
we have seen rapidly absorbed into the 
instructional regime. 

Yet with all this forward surge there 
remains one area which has been sadly 
neglected. This is the area surrounding the 
library and its operations. Oh yes, we will 
grant there has been feverish activity on 
all library fronts in the matter of micro- 
photography. Newspapers, _ out-of-print 
books and scientific articles have all come 
in for their share of attention, with the 
result that the resources of many libraries 
have been greatly enriched and much tech- 
nical progress in reproduction has been 
made. But with it all what actual progress 
has been made in the use of these aug- 
mented collections by the average student 
or citizen? Which of these newer tech- 
niques in visual instruction have we applied 
to that most vital and urgent problem— 
teaching the use of our libraries? Have 
we made any carefully planned attack in 
this direction or have most of our efforts 
been sporadic and incidental to some strictly 
local situation ? 

Because the answers to these questions 
seemed unsatisfactory, a study was instituted 
at Oregon State College Library last 
summer. The purpose of this study was 
to develop a suitable program of instruction 
in the three basic elements of library use, 
the card catalog, the periodical indexes, and 
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the general reference books such as encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, yearbooks and the like, 
by means of the most convenient and efh- 
cient of these newer techniques. In other 
words, we set out to ‘‘visualize library in- 
struction” and to do so by a means readily 
available to all libraries and in a manner 
easily handled by any librarian. 

After a thorough coverage of the field of 
visual aids it was decided that the first unit 
of this program would be produced on a 
35mm positive filmstrip to be used with an 
S.V.E. Tripurpose Projector. The primary 
reasons for this choice were the extreme 
portability of the machine, no larger than 
a woman’s hand bag; the smallness of the 
filmstrip, which will easily slip into a man's 
vest pocket, container and all; and the 
adaptability of this combination to college 
classroom use. There were other considera- 
tions and plans concerning this unit too, 
but we will not go into them here since 
they have already been reported on and 
should shortly be available elsewhere 
through the periodical indexes. It will 
suffice to say here that this unit on “The 
Use of the Card Catalog at Oregon State 
College Library” has been completed and 
was ) sire, I at a joint dinner meeting 
of the staffs of the six libraries of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
last December. The consensus of opinion 
expressed by those present seemed to be 
quite unanimous as to the desirability of 
such a method of instruction. For actual 
results, however, as achieved in classroom 
tests we will not be able to report until 
after we have experimented with sections 
of freshmen in both English and economics, 
using control groups, to determine the 
added effectiveness, if any, over previous 
methods of instruction. 


Periodical Indexes 


The second unit in the study is on the 
periodical indexes, and it is this and the 
plans for its production with which we 
are most particularly concerned at this time. 
Because of the widespread use of the 
various indexes and the exact similarity of 
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difficulties with them in most libraries, it 
was decided that a manner of approach and 
treatment without any local application 
would be used. By this procedure the re- 
sulting unit would be one which could be 
used in any library anywhere. And _ since 
we have the first unit worked out on the 
basis of the filmstrip it was decided to 
produce this second one on the small but 
very convenient 2” x 2” glass slides which 
can also be used with the S.V.E. Tripurpose 
Projector. There is little sacrifice made in 
convenience by doing this, since an equal 
number of slides is but little larger in bulk 
than a filmstrip of forty exposures, for 
example. Yet in the slide unit we will 
gain a degree of flexibilty and rearrange- 
ment not easily accomplished with the film- 
strip. Then, too, the slides have a decided 
advantage in the question of wear except 
for outright breakage and even then they 
can be replaced separately. They do not 
scratch as do the films and there are no 
sprocket holes to tear out from misplace- 
ment in the projector. And in using slides 
we have the added opportunity of employ- 
ing color wherever it will definitely con- 
tribute to the solution of the teaching 
problem. For instance, a colored slide 
distinguishing the green of the Readers’ 
Guide from the red of the Education Index 
and the light blue of the Art Index would 
certainly be an improvement over a straight 
black and white reproduction of these three 
items. 


The Time Factor 


Necessarily in planning this series of 
slides for classroom use we must keep in 
mind the time factor as controlled by the 
length of the class periods. Also we should 
keep in mind the necessity of informal dis- 
cussion either during or at the end of the 
showing if we are to achieve a truly desir- 
able learning situation. Because of this, 
it is the greater degree of flexibility gained 
by using slides instead of a filmstrip that 
is of special interest in this unit of the 
study. While a total of forty different 
slides may be made in the completed series 
it will be possible to select from among 
them that exact grouping which will best 
meet the teaching problem for any given 
situation. Thus it is expected that this 
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particular form of the visual method may 
prove more popular in actual use than the 
filmstrip. 

There are some additional technical ad- 
vantages to be gained in using slides rather 
than film but these are not of great concern 
here. Far more important is the answer to 
the question, “Will the use of this series 
of 2”x 2” slides materially assist in teach- 
ing the use of the periodical indexes?” 
If so, then they will be of interest to almost 
every high school and college librarian 
anywhere. And because of this widespread 
interest we would appreciate hearing from 
anyone who has experienced difficulty in 
“getting across’’ some particular phase of 
such instruction. In this way it should be 
possible to cover almost every angle of the 
problem in a manner which might not 
otherwise develop out of strictly local ex- 
perience. Completed thus through coopera- 
tion we will be able to offer to librarians 
everywhere a new tool which will “visualize 
library instruction” as applied to the use of 
the periodical indexes. 


PUBLICITY PAYS DIVIDENDS 


(Continued from page 241) 


ideas which were carried out were original. 
Again this was the work of members of the 
staff, one composing the jingles, another 
making the accompanying sketches. Some 
objection might be made regarding the lack 
of dignity in the finished product but we 
considered that what was lost in dignity 
was gained in new borrowers and increased 
circulation. These posters were exhibited, 
one each week or two, in a glass-enclosed 
case on a prominent corner of the library 
grounds. Of course such posters could be 
used other places; it was their idea which 
seemed to attract public attention. 

The number of borrowers and the circu- 
lation of books has increased remarkably 
since we started this publicity campaign. 
There may be other factors involved which 
would account for an upward trend in the 
statistics, but we believe that the handbills 
and posters have done their share to spread 
knowledge of the local library to residents 
who might not have known of it otherwise. 








Public Library Service to 
College Students 


By Roland Mulhauser * 


HE increasing monopolization of public 

library facilities by college and univer- 
sity students is a problem now facing Cleve- 
land. The seriousness of the problem is 
fully realized by Fenn College, a young and 
progressive institution organized on the 
cooperative plan. In addition to emphasiz- 
ing its own library program, Fenn College 
has recently made an effort to ease the situa- 
tion by calling the attention of the faculty 
and the student body not only to the public 
library problem but also to ways in which 
definite abuses can be corrected. 

A two-page mimeographed circular was 
sent by the college library to every member 
of the faculty. The same first page, out- 
lining the problem, was also used on a 
similar two-page circular distributed to all of 
the students. 

The first sheet, used on both the faculty 
and student circulars, reads as follows: 


MuST THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
StToP SERVING FENN STUDENTS? 
It Happe ned in Neu York 


The New York Public Library now has a rule 
prohibiting college students from using its resources for 


school work. Other libraries in the East are following 





suit. The reason: college library facilities did not 
meet growing demands; public libraries became over- 
crowded; irreplaceable sour aterial was worn out; 
service to adults suffered crit 
ona : , , F 
The Situation in Cleveland 
The well-earned reputation of the Cleveland Public 


Library, that of being one of the very best in the 


world, causes many people to assume that its resources 
are unlimited, that it can meet all comers Actually, 
however, college students are taxing the Library beyond 
its ability to give good service. The situation 7 
serious; library officials considering the New York 
ruling 
} 4 , iP y) 
Specifically hi Ai I Vi TONR: 
Three developments are trouble: (1) Valuable 





material that is hard 

worn out or destroyed wit 
usefulness; (2) The limited 
for the entire public, is 
(3) Students consume so 


le to replace is being 
serving its 
capacity, intended 
monopolized by stu 
much of the 


maximum 





seating 
lents ; 
time of the 


library staff that there is an unfair curtailment of the 

service rendered to adults not doing school assignments. 
Le t’s P] ij Fair 

The Cleveland Public Library is extremely helpful 

Fenn Coll ge It has 


and cordial in its dealings with 


* Librarian, Fen 


n College Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


books as inter-library loans, and 
deliveries here regularly. The 
of duplicate books between us is 

favor; and by copying their 
numbers, Fenn saves hundreds of 
In view of these favors, which we 
can not reciprocate, Fenn College would appear most 
ungrateful if it did not make a conscientious effort to 
cooperate in solving this problem. 


thousands of 
make 
ent ‘‘exchange”’ 
overwhelmingly in our 
book classification 
dollars every year. 


1es to 





The second sheet on the faculty circular, 
suggesting ways in which their cooperation 
would be effective, follows: 


WHAT CAN You Do AsouT IT? 


your students to use the Fenn College Library 

re going to the Cleveland Public Library. We spend 
close to $10,000 a year on our Library and we should 
doing more for the students with this amount than 
we are doing. 

Find out yourself whether or not the Fenn College 
y has the material you are assigning your students. 
By consulting our Library first, you frequently can 
arrange assignments so that we can fill your needs 

letely. Besides this, we need your constant advice 


Advise 


in order to build up a satisfactory library. 
Do not assign a specific magazine article to every 
n in a large class unless you make provision 
forehand for extra copies. A single class of Fenn 


this year actually ruined a costly and important 
set of bound periodicals at the Cleveland Public Library. 

Let the Fenn Library know well in advance what you 
are planning. In the past we frequently did not know 
assignments until after you made them. 
isequently we were unable to call in or borrow the 
1 material in time. 


about your 








w a longer period in which assignments may be 
turned in This way fewer copies of a needed item 
can serve a larger number of students. It is necessary, 


1owever, to check up on the students’ work long before 
due to prevent their letting it pile up. 


When assigning a ‘“‘research’’ problem, be sure your 


students know how to find the material themselves. 
They should know the sources of information and the 
various keys to them. The Public Library staff does 


not have the time to teach this and the students learn 

little when the material is simply placed before them. 

Library staff does have the time and also 

a very strong desire to help students to help them- 
elves. You get them started. 

Be specific. Do not rely upon your memory in citing 

neces. Librarians 


Our college 







fer waste many valuable hours un 

ve your bad guesses. 

Se the Library a copy of all lists you distribute 
to students. A master copy on file here, with all of 





ur call numbers on it, saves many hours of rechecking 
the catalog for both the students and the librarians. 
An assignment most easily handled by libraries is 
list of collateral reading references given out at 
eginning of a quarter from which the students are 
expected to do a stated amount of reading. Frequent 
check-ups by the faculty, however, are necessary to 
prevent procrastination on the part of the students. 
Please accept these suggestions only as a means of 
incre x the intelligent use of libraries. The Cleveland 


a large 
the | 
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Getting Our Bearings 


By Gretchen ]. Garrison * 


NOWING that the “first days are the 

hardest,’ the Junior Members of the 
American Library Association organized the 
Staff Orientation Committee in 1939 to con- 
sider the problems of the young librarian 
entering his first job and to recommend 
ways and means of making the adjustment 
easier and more successful both for the 
library and for the individual. 

The committee began its work by col- 
lecting staff manuals because it seemed 
probable that they would include material 
of value in the orientation of the new staff 
member. Because very few manuals were 
contributed, it was decided to compile a list 
of staff manuals, rule books and schemes of 
service that might be studied later. It was 
found that few of the staff manuals con- 
sidered included the kind of general infor- 
mation about the library that the Committee 
felt was most useful from the point of 
view of orientation. 


In order to determine the kind of infor- 
mation which was thought most valuable in 
an orientation program, the Committee 
members were asked to make a list of 
“Things I Want to Know about My New 
Job.” The replies can be summarized under 
sixteen headings. 


1. A clear definition of the terms of employ- 
ment. 

2. As clear a definition as possible of duties 
and status. 

3. The salary schedule and how it works; 
how often paid, etc. 

4. Facts about the organization of the library; 
its relation to college, school, or univer- 
sity administration; its relation to com- 
munity government; or its relation to the 
business it serves. 

5. Highlights of the history of the library. 

6. Facts about the community (possibly a 
suggested reading list). 

7. Relative standing of the ~e" | 
professional world in terms o 
size, special services, etc. 

8. Facts about the way librarians’ salaries 
compare with other salaries in the same 
institution, if in school or in college; or 
with other city employees, if it is a public 
library. 

9. The size of the staff. 


~* New York Public Library. 


in the 
income, 


10. Facts about the library’s policies regarding 
professional study and reading on the job; 
facts about provision, if any, for tenure 
and retirement. 

11. Regulations regarding leaves of absence. 

12. Standards and regulations regarding per- 
sonal conduct while on duty. 

13. General rules for the public, and most 
important of all, the library's policies 
regarding these rules (strict enforcement? 
lenient enforcement? who makes excep- 
tions, if any?) 

14. The policies regarding staff members’ 
participation in professional and com- 
munity affairs (Are new staff members 
encouraged to go to library conferences? 
Is it preferred that new staff members 
work six months or one year before taking 
on outside activities? Or is this left up 
to the staff member ?) 

15. The names of local professional organiza- 
tions and how to join them. 

16. “Who's Who” on the staff. 


Elizabeth D. Smith of the Glendale, 
Calif., Public Library, listed a series of 
questions which bring out some important 
points. 


Question: What must new staff members 
know in order to be of best use to the library 
and to the community ? 


I. Facts about the Community 


A. What is its size—in population figures ? 

B. What factors have influenced its growth 
and development ? 

C. What economic types 

Wealthy? Middle-class? 

leged ? 

What racial types predominate? 

What religious types are found? 

What industries support the people? 

. What unique institutions (if any) exist? 

What is the general character of the 

school system (progressive? conserva- 

tive?) 

1. How does it cooperate with the 
public library? 

2. Do school libraries exist? 

I. What is the attitude of the local press 
toward the library? Are news stories 
and reviews easy to insert? 

J. What organizations make demands upon 
the library or staff? Women’s clubs? 
Service clubs? Church groups? 


predominate: 
Under-privi- 


LOmmo 
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Il. Facts about the Library 


A. Did it originate as a gift or as a com- 
munity enterprise ? 

B. How old is it as an institution? 

C. How is it supported? 

D. What changes in its administration (if 
any) have occurred? Effect of these on 
Staff ? 

E. How many branches are there? How 
closely are they connected with the Main 
as to: a. Rotation of book stock? b. 
Control of book orders? c. Powers of 
branch librarians ? 


Il. Facts about Staff Relations 


A. Has there been any severe break or 
switch in policy or administration? 
1. How has this affected cooperation? 
2. Are personality clashes frequent? 

B. Does professional training enter as a 
cause of contention? 


1. Percentage of trained members on 
Staff. 

2. Distribution of trained members in 
positions. 


C. In general, are recognized codes of pro- 
fessional ethics observed? Are first 
names too freely used ? 


D. What are the general relations between 

librarian and staff ? 

1. Is loyalty felt “both ways” ? 

2. Are staff problems patiently heard? 

3. Are schedule changes fairly easy to 
make ? 

4. Are rules impartially enforced and 
staff “backed up” in this? 

E. Is staff encouraged in self-improvement ? 
1. Is additional training, when under- 
taken, rewarded ? 

2. Can staff get new, pay, and reserved 
books in their turn ? 

3. Are staff meetings frequent ? 


Committee Members’ Views 


In order to present the coramittee’s ideas 
about staff orientation, it has seemed ad- 
visable to quote directly from statements 
made by them. 

According to Robert S. Alvarez, of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, ‘Staff orientation 
covers a variety of efforts having to do with 
speeding and smoothing the incorporation 
of new personnel into an organization. By 
helping new staff members to adjust them- 
selves to their positions and thus take their 
places with less confusion and delay, it 
serves the very practical purpose of increas- 
ing staff efficiency. It also has many other 
beneficial effects—any one of which is 
justification enough for an orientation pro- 
gram—but what is really important is the 
improvement in library service which can 
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be traced to the preparation and use of staff 
manuals and the new attention given to the 
training and welfare of the library’s per- 
sonnel. 


“In short, staff orientation is designed 
to ensure top efficiency by seeing to it that 
all persons know as much as possible about 
the work they are doing and are happy and 
enthusiastic in its performance. Anything 
that can be done to et a staff member's 
horizon, increase his understanding of the 
place of his work in the library scheme, add 
to his confidence and ability, reduce the 
number of times he must call on others for 
information or assistance, or stimulate his 
interest and enthusiasm, is bound to increase 
the amount of work done. The same is true 
of anything that can be done to shorten 
the “learning period” of new assistants, or 
reduce the amount of time which others 
must spend on their instruction. The value 
of a staff orientation program is the fact 
that it can do just these things.” 


In the opinion of William Tucker, State 
Librarian of Washington, “One of the most 
important aspects of public library personnel 
administration—and one too seldom empha- 
sized—is that of the orientation of new staff 
members. Too often librarians have felt 
that their personnel and budget limitations 
prevented any steps in this direction more 
ambitious than the traditional half-hour tour 
of the library for the new assistant before 
he begins his new duties. 


“However, some feel that a more 
ambitious preliminary attempt to acquaint 
the new assistant with the material and 
human resources with which he will work 
(both inside and outside the library) are a 
saving even in dollars and cents to the 
library. 

“Many librarians may feel unable, under 
current budget limitations, to give the new 
assistant the orientation time contemplated. 
However, it seems likely that even under 
present conditions the first year’s work of a 
new assistant under such a scheme would 
be far more valuable to the institution.” 

The phrase “staff orientation program” 
has been used, but it should not be 
interpreted to mean a fixed, formal course 
of instruction or plan of activities. The 
more informal and friendly the introduction 
to the library can be the more valuable it 
is from the point of view of the newcomer 

(Continued on page 264) 








Library Service to Guidance Classes 
By Elizabeth Hodges * 


WUBIN the past few years classes in 
vocational guidance have become an 
essential part of the curriculum in most 
progressive schools. Somewhere between the 
eighth and the twelfth grades—usually in 
the eighth or ninth—students are given in- 
struction in occupational analysis and in self- 
analysis with fitness for specific vocations in 
view. The interest in occupations thus 
stimulated has, of course, had its effect upon 
the school library. Students flock to the 
library to find out the training necessary for 
mining engineers, the personal qualifications 
most desirable in nurses, the average yearly 
salary of librarians; they come for trade 
school catalogs, for biographies of successful 
members of various professions, for novels 
with vocational background. How the li- 
brary is to meet the challenge of this new 
interest has become a serious problem. 
The very nature of the course demands a 
variety of materials which the individual 
could not possibly secure for himself; there- 
fore the guidance department and the library 
must assume the responsibility for collecting 
and caring for the materials of instruction. 
Close cooperation between the two depart- 
ments is essential in building up a satisfac- 
tory collection and in securing its widest use. 
The problem of textbooks is usually a 
difficult one, for the basic text is often 
supplemented by numerous other works of 
a textbookish nature, unsuited to general 
library needs. One solution of this problem 
is to create a special fund for the purchase 
of books of this type. In some schools a 
small fee is collected from each member of 
the class; in others the school board makes a 
definite appropriation for the purpose. 
With this fund the textbooks are purchased, 
the head of the guidance department assum- 
ing responsibility for the selection of titles, 
the librarian for ordering, cataloging, pre- 
paring for circulation, and caring for books 
while not in use. The books thus purchased 
become the property of the main library, but 
are checked out to vocations teachers to 
form classroom libraries. Duplicate cards 
filed under long-time loans enable the librar- 
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ian to locate books quickly and to check 
collections when returned to the library. 
Class teachers are responsible for the care 
and use of books while they are in their 
rooms and for returning them to the library 
when they are no longer needed. In this 
manner the school can very quickly acquire 
varied and adequate texts ink through the 
library, can supervise their care and use. 

An invaluable aid to the use of these 
books is a good bibliography of vocational 
material, such as Parker’s Books about Jobs 
(A. L. A., 1936). Students can quite easily 
learn to use this book as an index in finding 
references on specific occupations, thus 
obviating the necessity for making innumer- 
able analytic cards for the catalog. Such a 
bibliography serves as an almost indispens- 
able buying tool, as well as an important 
source of information about free and inex- 
pensive material. 

Equally as important as the provision of 
textbooks is the collecting of vertical file ma- 
terial for guidance classes. The wealth of 
material in this field makes selection and 
Organization the most important phases of 
the problem. If possible, a special drawer 
of the file should be reserved for vocational 
material, labeled plainly, and called to the 
attention to all students taking the course. 

Pictures, pamphlets, articles, plays, trade 
school catalogs, and radio scripts are among 
the most useful types of material. 

Many important sources of free and inex- 
pensive material are listed after the 371.42 
group in the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, and Bennett's Occupations 
and Vocational Guidance; a Source List of 
Pamphlet Material (Wilson, 3d ed. rev. 
1938) gives many others. The Wilson 
Vertical File Service lists more recent pub- 
lications. An interesting series of radio 
scripts entitled ‘Planning Your Career” may 
be had free from the Educational Radio 
Script Exchange, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Of the numerous magazines 
in this field, perhaps Your Future is best 
suited to use in junior high schools. 

Background readings in occupations are 
among the most popular books in any li- 


brary patronized by young people and may 
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quite properly be purchased with library 
funds. Adolescent students are characterized 
by an awakening interest in the world of 
work, and their growing desire for financial 
independence leads to an intense curiosity 
about the means by which people make a 
living, and especially about the methods 
whereby boys and girls of their own age 
have solved the problem of finances. Since, 
under our present social scheme, it is im- 
possible for most young people to gratify 
their desire for financial independence when 
it arises, vicarious experience must be sub- 
stituted for actual adventures in wage earn- 
ing. Therefore stories about young people 
at work are read avidly by other young 
people who would like to be at work. For 
this reason the list of vocational readings can 
never be too long. 

Biographies, plays, short stories, and 
novels may be found to meet this need. It 
is well to assemble books on shelves marked 
“Vocational Parallel” and to designate them 
by reserve slips of a special color. When 
not in use by vocational students, they may 
then be borrowed by other readers. Fiction 
for this group is perhaps the most difficult to 
find, though many have appeared recently. 

Following is a list of one hundred books 
of vocational fiction for the junior high 
school. In selecting these titles several 
factors have been kept in mind: the variety 
of young people’s tastes and interests, the 
range of their reading ability, and the suit- 
ability and popularity of the books chosen. 
Except for a few of the more recent publica- 
tions, these books have all been recom- 
mended for school use by at least one 
authority on children’s books and _ have 
proved their popularity in a specific situa- 
tion. Many of the titles were selected from 
Lingenfelter’s Vocations in Fiction (A.L. A., 
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1938), and others have been added to bring 


the list up to date. 
ALLEF, Marjorie H. The Little American Girl. 
Houghton, 1938 
Sarah Reid goes to Paris to become ‘‘house- 
daughter’’ to the young couple who run the Quaker 
International Center, an establishment devoted to the 
development of international good will. 
BACON, JOSEPHINE. House by the Road. Apple- 
ton, 1937 
A successful experiment with a tea-room. 
BELL, Kensit. Ice Patrol. Dodd, 1937 
Jim Steele ships aboard the Coast Guard cutter 
Champlain and shares the thrills and dangers of 
hunting icebergs. 


Best, ALLENA C. Careers of Cynthia. Har- 
court, 1932 
Cynthia sets out for New York to make a place 
for herself in the world of art 


- Illustrations of Cynthia. WHarcourt, 1931 

Hard work, good times, and endless study con 
bine admirably to make art school lively and excit- 
ing. Precedes Careers of Cynthia. 

Strings to Adventure. Lothrop, 1935 

Marionette shows make college possible. 


BIANCO, Marjory W. Other People’s House 
Viking, 1939 
By serving as aeen. cook, and _ tea-roon 
assistant, a young girl makes her way alone in 
New York 
BOYLSTON, HELEN D. Sue Barton, Senior Nurse 
Little, 1936 


Sue Barton, Student Nurse. 
Sue Barton, Rural Nurse 

Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse 
A wholesome series giving a lively and realistic 


picture of the trials and triumphs of a girl who 
chooses nursing as a profession. Immensely popular. 


Brier, H. M. Waterfront Beat 
1937 
A young journalist makes good in a difficult situa- 


tion 


Little, 1936 
Little, 1939 


Little, 1938 
Random House, 


BUGBEE, EMMA. Peggy Covers the News. Dodd, 
1936 
- Peggy Covers Washingtor Dodd, 1937 
am journalism leads quite plausibly into pro 
fessional journalism, where talent and perseverance 
bring enviable assignments. 
CHOATE, FLORENCE. Dance of the Hours. Hat 
court, 1934 
Shows that dancers are made, 
DEAN, G. M. Bob Gordon, 
Doubleday, 1935 
A popular story of a young man in journalism. 
lim of the Press. Garden City, 1938 
Rather melodramatic, but very readable acc 
a boy's adventures with- the Associated Press. 
De Leeuw, ADELE L. A Place for Herself. 
millan, 1937 
Disappointed in her plans for college, 
1 } lending library in her 
Characterization and plot only fair. 
Year of Promise. Macmillan, 1936 
Alida Schuyler, a young American art student, 
visits her Dutch relatives and studies under a famous 
artist 


not born 


Cua b Re pe rie? 


ount of 
Mac- 


Gail opens 
bookstore anc home town 


DEMING, DoroTHy. Penny Marsh, Public Health 
Nurse. Dodd, 1938 
Penny Marsh, Supervisor of Public Heal 
Nurses. Dodd, 1939 
[Iwo interesting and realistic stories overing af 


important field. 
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ELLSBERG, EDWARD. Ocean Gold. Dodd, 1935 
Himself a diver, the author gives an authentic ac- 
count of deep-sea diving. 
FarGo, Lucite. Marian-Martha. Dodd, 1936 
Two high school library assistants make library 
work their vocation. 
Fox, GENEVIVE. Lona of Holly Bush Creek. 
Little, 1935 
The handicrafts of the Southern mountaineers help 
Lona to find herself. 
—— Mountain Girl Comes Home. Little, 1934 
Sairy Ann Hall, who left her Kentucky mountain 
home to become a nurse, returns with a young 
doctor husband to work among her own people. 


Haines, D. H. Langford’s Luck. Farrar, 1939 
A_ good story depicting the ever-popular field of 
aviation. 
HALL, EstHER G. Haverhill Herald. Random 
House, 1938 
Carol runs her father’s newspaper while he is 
away for his health. 
HASKELL, HELEN E. Kaftrinka. Dutton, 1915 
Training for the Tsar's Imperial Ballet was often 
a weary life, but Katrinka kept on with her work 
with the zeal of a true artist. 
Katrinka Grows Up. Dutton, 1932 


Katrinka’s adventures as a ballerina. 


Hess, Fyerit. Buckaroo. Macmillan, 1931 
Ranch life in the cattle country of Nevada and 
teaching in a one-room school are vividly portrayed. 
Sandra's Cellar. Macmillan, 1934 


Bookselling made realistic and interesting. 
HEYLIGER, WituiAM. The Builder of the Dam. 


Appleton, 1929 
A popular story of a young engineer. 


—— High Benton. Appleton, 1921 
A young mill worker realizes the value of an 

odepstien and the importance of loyal, conscientious 

Work. 

Mill in the Woods. Appleton, 1936 
From the avocation of woodworking to the voca- 
tion of cabinet making. 
Ritchie of the News. Appleton, 1933 
The atmosphere of the newspaper world is admir- 
ably combined with the excitement of rapidly moving 
events. 
Silver Run. Appleton, 1934 
How a young man brought an abandoned sardine 
factory back to life. 
Steve Merrill, Engineer. Appleton, 1935 
“A vocational story for boys. Its principal char- 
acter is a young technical student who, refused work 
in his uncle’s shop, finds a place with a rival com- 
pany. Technical processes, new inventions, and busi- 
ness ethics all have a place in the story. Not re- 
markable, but a useful book.’’ Booklist 


HUTCHINSON, DorotHy D. Nathalie Enters 
Advertising. Little, 1939 


Nathalie secures a job with a new advertising 




















agency in New York bs and through enthusiasm 
and hard work rises rapidly toward the top of her 
profession. 


James, Witt. Home Ranch. Scribner's, 1935 
A cowboy writes in his own language of the excit- 
ing adventures of ranch life. 
JEWETT, SARAH O. Country Doctor. 
1923 
An idealistic and sympathetic treatment of the 
medical profession. For older readers. 
KING, CHARLES. Cadet Days. Harper, 1922 
Life at West Point accurately and entertainingly 
portrayed. 
Lewis, ExvizaBetH F. Ho-Ming, Girl of New 
China. Winston, 1934 
Good picture of the life of a medical missionary. 


Houghton, 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


LINCOLN, JosEPH C. Silas Bradford's Boy. 
Appleton, 1928 

_young man’s effort to establish himself in the 
practice of -law in spite of the opposition brought 


about by the mystery of his father’s death. 
LINGENFELTER, Mary R. Books on 
Funk, 1938 
The heroine drives a book truck into the Pennsy! 
vania farmlands and finds adventure in doing so. 
LONGSTRETH, T. M. In Scarlet and Plain Clothes. 
Macmillan, 1934 
_Adventures of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
= emphasis on the training required of its mem 
rs. 
LuARD, L. Conguering the Seas. Longmans, 1935 
The fishing industry brought up to date. 


McCarthy, J. R. Special Agent. Bobbs, 1938 
“An authentic novel about the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation which gives a fascinating picture of the 
almost human machines used in the F.B.I. technical 
division.’” Lingenfelter 
MCNEELY, MariaN H. The Jumping-off Place 
Longmans, 1929 
A home story of the Dakota prairies. 
—— Rusty Barton. Longmans, 1928 
The heroine earns enough money for her freshman 
year in college by opening a flower shop. 
Winning Out. Longmans, 1921 
_ Winifred, the older of the two Allen sisters, gox 
in training for a nurse, while Rena stays at home 
to contend with the difficulties of farm life. 
MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. For Keeps. 
day, 1936 
“With hard work and the courage to try new 
methods, Jack and Nancy Kendall succeed in saving 
the Lazy Ranch and making it theirs ‘for keeps 
New York Library Association 
—— No Vacancies. Doubleday, 1939 
Unable to find a job, Brenda makes one for herse! 
as manager of an apartment house. 
Private Props. Doubleday, 1937 
A former newspaper woman writes about small-town 
journalism. 
MEapER, S. W. Lumberjack. Harcourt, 1934 
““A sincere story of lumbering in New Hampshire, 
with a real sense of the pine woods and the excit 


W heels. 





Double 





ment of a lumber camp.’ A. C. Moore 

—— T-Model Tommy. Harcourt, 1938 
_ The hero masters the difficulties of inter-city truck 
ing. 

MEANS, FLORENCE C. The Singing Wood 


Houghton, 1938 
A young girl and her brother take over the manage 
ment of an orange grove in California. 
MEDARY, MARJORIE. Orange Winter. 
mans, 1931 
Gives much historical information about the fruit 
growing industry. 


Long- 


MELCHER, DANIEL. Young Mr. Stone, Book 
Publisher. Dodd, 1939 

Bob Stone fits himself for his chosen occupation 

by working in a library, serving as a literary agent, 

and selling books in a bookstore. A good story 

combined with valuable information concerning all 


angles of publishing. 
MorLeEY, CHRISTOPHER. 
shop. Doubleday, 1923 
A second-hand booksho 
‘Parnassus on Wheels.”’ or the advanced readet 
—— Parnassus on Wheels. Doubleday, 1917 
Humor and adventure characterize this story of 
traveling library. For the advanced reader. 
NorpHorF, C. B. AND HALL, J. N. 
France. Little, 1929 
A young American aviator’s adventures with th 
French flying corps during the World War. Based 
on the authors’ own experiences, 


The Haunted Book 


in New York replace 


Falcons of 
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O'BriEN, J. S. Silver Chief, Dog of the North. 
Winston, 1933 : 
The ever-popular tale of Jim Thorne, of the Cana- 
dian Northwest Mounted, and his wild dog. 
- Silver Chief to the Rescue. Winston, 1937 
Continues the adventures of Silver Chief and his 
master. 
PENNOYER, SARA W. 
Dodd, 1937 
A girl’s career in retail work is interestingly depicted 
the fashion director of a large New York store. 
PROVINES, CORNELIA D. A Home for Keeps. 
Longmans, 1937 
The routine of life on a California fruit farm is 
combined with interesting adventures. 
PROVINES, Mary V. Bright Heritage. 
mans, 1939 
‘‘An entertaining career story concerned with county 
library work in California.’’ Booklist 
RAYMOND, MARGARET T. A Bend in the Road. 
Longmans, 1934 
The realistic experience of a girl who left home to 
work in a factory. 
- Linnet on the Threshold. 
A young girl's adventures in the 
- Sylvia, Inc. Dodd, 1938 
An inspiring story of how two girls revive the 
pottery industry by which their families had lived. 
ROLT-WHEELER, F. W. Boy with the U. S. Avi- 
ators. Lothrop, 1929 
The author's purpose is ‘‘to set forth what flying 
really is today . . and to give an added impetus to 
the urge of the young American youth to become a 
highly trained and experienced flyer.’’ 
— Boy with the U. §. Census. Lothrop, 1911 
One of the few books dealing with this subject. 
- Boy with the U.S. Fisheries. Lothrop, 1912 
Accurate information combined with a good story. 
- Boy with the U. §. Lothrop, 
1920 
Stories of great inventors inspire the author's heroes 
to persevere in their own creative efforts 
with the U. S. Lifesavers. 


Polly Tucker, Merchant. 


Long- 


Longmans, 1930 


business world. 


Inventors. 


- Boy Lothrop, 
1915 
Eric Swift has many adventures while learning the 
work of the U. S. Coast Guard. 
- Boy with the U. S. Mail. Lothrop, 1916 
Adequate information for the boy interested in the 
U. S. Postal Service. 
— Boy with the U.S. Marines. Lothrop, 1926 
Both the book and the subject have wide appeal. 
— Boy with the U. §. Secret Service. Lothrop, 
1921 
An exciting account of an 
service. 
- Boy with the U. S. Survey. Lothrop, 1909 
An appreciation of the U. S. geological survey and 
an understanding of its requirements are interwoven 
with the story. 
Ross, MARGARET I. 
Houghton, 1934 
A boy makes a valuable contribution to a scientific 
expedition 
— South of Zero. 
Antarctic exploration 
14-year-old. 
SCHMIDT, SARAH L. New Land. McBride, 1933 
A tale of homesteading in Wyoming involving a 
boy, a girl, and a teacher of agriculture. 
—— Ranching on Eagle Eye. McBride, 1936 
New methods make a ranch pay. 
SHANNON, Monica. Dorby. Viking, 1934 
A Bulgarian peasant boy longs to be a sculptor. 
Vocational interest slight, but covers a different held. 


important government 


Land of the Wolliwaws. 


Harper, 1932 


from the viewpoint of a 
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StMONDS, W. A. From the Ground Up. Double- 
day, 1930 
Pat Callahan starts at the beginning and 
great progress towards becoming an aviator. 
SINGMASTER, Exsig. You Make Your Own Luck. 
Longmans, 1929 
Teaching in the Shenandoah Valley. 


makes 


SKIDMORE, HuBERT. Hill Doctor. Doubleday, 
1940 
Vivid portrayal of a young doctor's experiences 


among backwoods people. 

- River Rising! Doubleday, 1939 

“To earn the money necessary for a medical edu 
cation, York Allen takes on the dangerous job of 
teaching school in a lumber camp in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains.’’ Wilson Bulletin 

STERNE, EMMA G. Amarantha Gay, 

Dodd, 1933 

Amarantha decided to study medicine when women 
doctors were considered curiosities. 


M.D. 


STREATFIELD, NOEL. Ballet Shoes. Random 
House, 1937 
“The story of Pauline, Petrova, and Posy, who 


lived in London and studied for careers on the stage. 
Delightfully told story which will appeal to girls of 
ten to fourteen."’ Booklist 
STUDLEY, BARRETT. Learning to Fly for the 
Navy. Macmillan, 1931 
Four years at Annapolis precede Jim's flying ex- 
perience at Pensacola. 
THOMPSON, Mary W. 
Longmans, 1938 
A_ wayside market gives promise of fun and profit. 
“This happy story of ups and downs in a girl's 
business career should be placed in the rapidly circu- 
lating group of vocational novels oe the favorite 
reading of the teens.’’—May Lamberton Becker 
VAN GELDER, ROBERT. Front Page Story. Dodd, 
1937 
A_ story of a young journalist told by a reporter on 
the New York Times Staff 
VitLerS, A. J. Whalers of the Midnight Sun. 
Scribner's, 1934 
An account of 
vessel. 
WaTrTKINS, R. H. Partners of the Air. 
1930 
Depicts the training and later 
commercial pilot. 
WEBER, LENORA M. 
Houghton, 1936 
Through the efforts of an _ eighteen-year-old a 
deteriorating ranch is made to bring returns. 
WEBSTER, JEAN. Century, 1915 
Sally McBride manage an orphan 
asylum. 
WILLIAMSON, T. R. Against the Jungle. Hough- 
ton, 1933 
Two boys take part in a scientific expedition. 
— The Lobster War. Lothrop, 1936 
Lobster fishing off the New England coast, compli- 
cated by the efforts of big business to strangle inde- 
pendent fishermen. 
WING, PAuL. Take It Away, Sam. 
Sam Hubbard’s rise to success as 
broadcasting station. 
YEAGER, Dorr. Bob Flame, 
1934 


—— Bob Flame, Mountain Ranger. Dodd, 1936 
The experiences of a young man who becomes a 
United States national park ranger. 
‘‘Recommended for older boys in spite of the 
author's style, which is both sentimental and slangy.’ 
Library Journal 


Highway Past Her Door. 


adventure on a modern whaling 


Appleton, 
adventures of a 
Ranch. 


Rocking Chair 


Dear Enemy. 


undertakes to 


Dodd, 1938 


manager of a 


Dodd, 


Ranger. 








Reading Courses for Postgraduates 
By Eleanor Hoy * 


"THE position of the postgraduate student 
in the Oil City, Pennsylvania, High 
School has been studied in order to deter- 
mine the need and use of reading courses 
for such students. As a result there is 
suggested a method of selection, arrange- 
ment, and administration of such reading 
courses’ which may be useful elsewhere. 
No city has a name more appropriate than 
Oil City. The industries of this small 
town are oil refining and oil well machinery 
manufacturing. Its population _ statistics 
reveal two important factors. First, in 
the years between 1920 and 1930 the in- 
crease in population was less than 100 
persons. Second, a third of the population 
is either foreign born, or children of for- 
eign-born parents. This foreign element 
is largely Polish. 

The usual public school system has been 
set up—twelve elementary schools, two 
junior high schools, and one senior high 
school. In addition there are two parochial 
elementary schools and one high school. 
No college is located in the town, nor is 
there one within commuting distance. To 
date all attempts to start a junior college 
have met with discouragement. 


High School Courses 


Three courses are open to undergradu- 
ates in the high school: college preparatory, 
general, and commercial. Each year the 
high school graduates over 300 boys and 
girls. Most of these boys and girls are 
unable to go to college because of the 
general economic situation. And this same 
situation prevents them from securing occu- 
pation of any kind. So, each fall for the 
last ten years an average of 100 students 
have been registering as postgraduates. 
Since no special work is provided for them, 
their only choice is either to elect subjects 
in another course than the one pursued in 
undergraduate study, or to repeat some of 
the subjects already covered. 

The literature on the subject of the high 
school postgraduate and his problem is 





* Librarian, Senior High School, Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


decidedly limited. The few articles which 
have been printed acknowledge there is a 
problem concerning him, but none of them 
offers any solution, with the possible excep- 
tion of the one to establish municipal jun- 
ior colleges. This would probably be a 
financial impossibility for small cities. 


Getting Facts 


In order to get some facts about the 
postgraduates in the Oil City High School, 
they were asked to fill out questionnaires 
which included the following: 


(1) age, (2) year of graduation from high 
school, (3) course studied, (4) subjects now 
taking, (5) special interests. The results of the 
questionnaire showed that (1) there was great 
variation in age—from 16 to 22—with the 
average at 19 and 20, (2) most of them had 
graduated in the preceding year, although the 
four previous graduating classes were repre- 
sented, (3) the majority had completed a college 
preparatory course, (4) most of the postgradu- 
ates were enrolled in commercial classes and 
most of them are taking but two or three sub- 
jects, (5) the special interests indicated were 
the usual ones—athletics, music, aviation, read- 
ing, chemistry, dramatics, etc. 


Thus, from a study of the literature avail- 
able and from the results of the question- 
naire, it seems that reading courses for the 
postgraduate in the high school is a sug- 
gestion for a possible and partial solution 
of the problem. They would satisfy inter- 
ests in those subjects in which no special 
courses are provided. The student could 
continue his study of subjects he especially 
liked instead of repeating the same material. 
Since he reports for classes only eight to 
twelve hours a week, reading courses would 
at the same time build up reading habits 
and solve the leisure-time problem. Also 
there is the fact that they would encourage 
the use of the public library as a substitute 
for more formal education, realizing, of 
course, that reading courses are invaluable 
in themselves. 

The reading courses that have been pre- 
pared in connection with this project are 
general lists, but the ideal list is probably 
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one prepared for a certain individual. 
From an interview with the individual stu- 
dent, one could determine his background, 
capabilities, and interests. One method of 
determining interests is to prepare a check 
list of interests. The number of books to 
be included on the lists necessarily depends 
on the individual, but depends more on 
whether some choice in selection is left 
to the reader. More books would have 
to be included on such a list. There is a 
danger of including too many books. 


The books on the lists have been arranged 
in the order of suggested reading, and have 
been grouped in most cases in order to 
allow for individual selection. The anno- 
tations then apply to the group rather than 
to the individual title. 


Reading Suggestions 


The students may secure these books at 
the high school library, the public library, 
or possibly from the state library commis- 
sion. The suggestion is for a student to 
read four books on a subject, but this 
should vary in individual cases. No formal 
reports on the books read are required, since 
the reading courses are optional. But 
informal reports would be a desired result 
of the aha courses. It may even be 
that discussion groups will be a natural 
outgrowth of the reading courses. 


The lists which follow are but two of 
the general subjects, which also include 
biology, modern physics, chemistry, wonders 
of the sky, and conquest of the air. 


SCIENCE IN THE WORLD TODAY 
Read one title from each group 


Group I 


This is an account of the seven sciences told 
in a manner that you will enjoy. The history 
of the sciences and their contributions to civiliza- 
tions have seldom been presented to you in a 
more readable book. 


MAYER, JOSEPH. The Seven Seals of Science 


Group II 


Here are three books that discuss the great 
discoveries of science, particularly those of 
modern times. Dietz is the simplest and is well- 
illustrated. 

Dietz, Davin. 
JAFFE, BERNARD. 
KAEMPFFERT. 


Story of Science 
Outposts of Science 
Science Today and Tomorrow 
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Group III 


Closely related to the history of science and 
the discoveries of science are the biographies of 
scientists. Men such as Galileo, Franklin, Dar- 
win who have devoted much of their lives to 
science deserve an especial interest on our 
part. 

COTTLER, JOSEPH & JAFFE, HYAM. 
of Civilization 

GisBson, C. B. 
World 


Heroes 


Heroes of the Scientific 


Group IV 


Often the movies run “shorts” of a popular 
science nature. If you have enjoyed seeing 
them, you will like reading these books in this 
group—especially Slosson and De Leouw. 

CALDWELL, O. W. ed. Science Remaking 
the World 

De Leouw, A. L. Rambling Through Sci- 
ence 

Law, F. H. ed. Science in Literature; a 
collection of literary scientific essays 

SLOSSON, E. E. Chats on Science 


NATURE 


You will probably enjoy reading most 
of these books. If you like some one 
writer particularly, see if he hasn't writ- 
ten another book that you would like 
fo read. Read any five books from this 
bist. 


BEEBE, C. W. Exploring with Beebe 
A good introduction to the many books of 
Beebe on ocean life. 
Bostock, F. C. Training of Wild Animals 
Tells how lions, tigers, and other wild ani- 
mals are taught to do tricks, and about the 
hazardous lives of their trainers. 
CHAPMAN, F. M. Bird Life 
Clear, non-technical descriptions intended for 
amateurs. Chapters on their usefulness and 
migration. 
Dirmars, R. L. Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest 
Capturing snakes and other specimens for the 
New York zoological park. A thrill or 
chuckle on nearly every page. 
E1ipPER, PAUL. Animals Looking at You 
Stories of circus and zoo animals. 
FABRE, J. H. Insect Adventures 
The intelligence of insects will surprise you. 
HorNapDay, W. T. The Minds and Manners of 
Wild Animals 
Information not generally known regarding 
the mental traits and temperaments of wild 
animals, 
JOHNSON, M. E. Lion; African Adventure with 
the King of Beasts 
Excellent photographs of the lion in his native 
haunts. 
SANDERSON, I. T. Animal Treasure 
A lively account of jungle wild life. 
SCOVILLE, SAMUEL. Wild Folk 
Charming sketches of the ways of animals. 
WILLIAMSON, J. E. Twenty Years under the 
Sea 
Experiences of a deep sea diver and undersea 
photographer. 








{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.]} 


Response to War 


HE war is a complex of a multitude of 

little wars. Within the great international 
tensions a million personal crises are contained. 
Battles are fought in the home, the office, the 
street. There is a dividing into camps. Feuds, 
attacks, name-calling, intolerance, expulsions, 
resignations become the order of the day. The 
United States is not yet, fortunately, at war, but 
the war is already here, on every doorstep. Cul- 
ture itself becomes a conscript, dedicated to the 
war, to the ends of that war, to the spirit of 
its consummation. No one of us can stop the 
tide of history, but we can try not to go under; 
we can persist, in our little round, to exemplify 
the conviction that there are standards to keep, 
values to cherish, decencies to cultivate. 

“Fearful as the war is itself,” wrote the great 
poet Rilke during the last world conflict, ‘‘this 
seems to me still more dreadful, that the pressure 
of it nowhere has contributed to making man 
more knowable, to force him, the individual or 
the mass, face to face with God.” In another 
letter he made the profound observation, ‘““Who- 
ever makes himself bigger, freer, and more 
human in his own existence is doing his part 
towards peace.” 

You librarians have a great responsibility. You 
are in charge of the arsenal of peace, and it is 
your duty not to guard and accumulate your 
stores, nor to surrender them in the name of any 
cause, but to make them common property, to 
distribute them at large, so that every one of us 
goes armed with reason. It is your function, as 
conspirators in the educative process, to liberate 
the intelligence of the race, the wisdom that man 
through the ages has laboriously distilled, and to 
make it as free as the air we breathe, so that it 
will be a kind of climate in which good action 
thrives, alive with nourishment. 

In war, let us not deceive ourselves, the car- 
dinal virtues are force, fraud, ferocity, fanaticism. 
To keep from being sucked into such a whirlpool 
of the spirit, mere apathy is insufficient. Our 


response must be, as Randolph Bourne foresaw 
in 1917, “in the form of a heightened energy and 
enthusiasm for the education, the art, the inter- 
pretation that make for life in the midst of the 
world of death.” 





THE ROVING EYE 


By S.J.K. 


The Anti-American Way 


A troubled trustee of a state library complained 
at a conference this fall that there were too many 
“anti-American” books in our libraries. This is a 
charge that one frequently hears made nowadays 
against both our schools and our libraries, the 
implication being that they are stocked with sub- 
service literature that tends to undermine our 
American way of life. When the trustee at the 
meeting to which I refer was asked to identify the 


» anti-American books that are poisoning our read- 


ers, he was much less emphatic and convincing 
than before, since he could refer only vaguely to 
“the debunking biographies” and to only one book 
specifically, Walter Millis’ Road to War, which 
has been accepted almost universally as an ob- 
jective and sound presentation of the factors that 
led us into the First World War. Now that we 
are treading the road to the Second World War, 
it becomes imperative for some of us to justify 
at any cost our journey; yes, even to alter or 
expunge or forget the records of our late adven- 
ture, lest a drop of skepticism taint us now 
Many, like our trustee, are sincere, honest, dis- 
tressed, motivated by an obscure psychological im- 
pulse to “clean up” for America; others who 
join the sanitary squad are merely opportunists, 
cultivators of self-interest, intent on sweeping 
their economic or political adversaries into gut- 
ters or chains. 

When our Librarian of Congress, whom I re- 
spect and admire, indicts our post-war writers, 
including himself, for telling the truth, the awful 
truth, about the war they lived through; when 
he asks the poets and the novelists to give us 
faith, to tell us socially useful lies—as if we 
needed to encourage lies!—I can only marvel at 
the fantastically swift alteration of our intel- 
lectual climate, as if a cloud had grown upon 
the sky. 

When the President of Columbia University 
warns his faculty, in extraordinary assembly, that 
professors and students not in sympathy with his 
pro-war stand should resign out of “ordinary 
self-respect’; when he reduces the whole complex 
structure of the conflict to a struggle “between 
beasts and human beings”; when he asserts that 
academic freedom does not exist for students and 
is a privilege reserved only for “accomplished 
scholars” (like the speaker and who else?), 
I can only express my astonishment that even 
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Dr. Butler did not perceive the absurdity of his 
being so totally totalitarian in his war with the 
totalitarians. Of course, Dr. Butler has been 
wrong so many times and for so many years that 
his being wrong once more won't make much 
difference. 

When Merwin K. Hart, chairman of the New 
York State Economic Council, organizes a move- 
ment to ban the social science textbooks of Pro- 
fessor Harold Rugg; when the American Legion 
Monthly in its September issue prints an article 
entitled “Treason in the Textbooks” assailing 
Professor Rugg and actually blacklisting such 
“subversive” publications and writers as Scholastic, 
Civic Leader, Professor George S. Counts, Charles 
A. Beard (America’s leading historian), and Con- 
clusions and Recommendations of the Committee 
on Social Studies of the American Historical As- 
sociation—when I read such stupid slander, I can 
only look to its source and wonder at the audacity 
of a man like Mr. Hart (who has been called 
“Public Education Enemy No. 1”), abusing a 
scholar like Professor Rugg for ‘‘un-Americanism.”’ 
I can also recall that only a few weeks ago 
Mr. Hart had a letter in the New York Times 
telling us “it is time to brush aside this word 
democracy with its connotations.” Mr. Hart 
thinks that democracy is a communistic word, 
smelling of “internationalism.” He also thinks 
that textbooks, such as Professor Rugg’s, that 
point to a better world than the one we have, 
are written by traitors. 


The Fifth Column 


The other night in a restaurant I overheard a 
young man at the next table laboriously explain- 
ing to his partner the origin of that dangerously 
overworked phrase, “the fifth column.”” He told 
her that it dated back to ancient Rome, when the 
Senate was seated according to a system of politi- 
cal classification. The members of the party in 
power sat behind two columns on the right; the 
members of the opposition sat behind two columns 
on the left. The rest of the Senators, who were 
mugwumps of a sort, defying classification, sat 
in the center behind the fifth column. 

I couldn't help admiring the young man’s 
ingenuity. As a matter of fact, the phrase is 
just a few years old, dating back only to the 
recent tragic civil strife in Spain. It was coined 
by General Mola, of Franco’s army. When he 
was marching on Madrid with four columns, he 
boasted over the air in order to strike fear into 
Loyalist hearts, “I have a fifth column which will 
fight for me in the capital.” This fifth column 
was, of course, composed of Fascists. 

When you hear somebody assailed as a fifth 
columnist, examine his record carefully before 


accepting the epithet as accurate. As George 
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Seldes has pointed out, ‘the real fitth column is 
always anti-liberal, always anti-democrat, always 
anti-labor, always anti-progressive.”’ 


Final Retort 


“Patrick Peace,’ the English conscientious ob- 
jector, whose letters here have aroused the ire of 
many of his library colleagues abroad, writes me 
that “I am at the moment awaiting the Tribunal 
to ‘examine my conscience,’ and when its finding 
is delivered, my employing authority is to give 
me a ‘holiday without pay’ for the duration of 
the war—just to teach me not to be a pacifist! 
By the time the next Bulletin arrives, I shall 
possibly be engaged in ambulance work, or, if 
the Tribunal is ordinarily tough I shall be sur- 
veying the world through bars. Still, there is an 
apt quotation. ... A prisoner in Dartmoor heard 
it once. ‘Nor iron bars a cage?’ he snarled. ‘Boy, 
but they're a powerful constraining influence!’ ’ 

Replying to his detractors, ‘Patrick Peace’ con- 
tinues: 


“The bare-fisted argument which has followed 
my letter on censorship (December Bualletin) 
seems to be bursting far beyond the limits of a 
professional library journal, and I think that out 
of deference to the main body of your readers 
the matter should be dropped. 

My original comments, which were so strangely 
misinterpreted by the men of Manchester, were 
not, I think, out of place in your columns, for 
freedom of speech and the propagation of decent 
ideals are matters of life and death to every 
librarian. In this connection I should like to 
remind you of a hopeful and far-sighted article 
by Archibald MacLeish in the June number of 
Atlantic. 

As a contrast to that article, I should like to 
mention that English librarians who are conscien- 
tious objectors are to be dismissed from libraries 
controlled by more than 130 local government 
authorities. 

Not one Englishman in ten calls himself a 
Christian, yet England can raise the banner of 
Christianity; thousands and thousands of men 
and youths have been denied employment because 
they have tried to be decent and human, yet Eng- 
land fights ‘to save the world from inhumanity.’ 
To some people those are no paradoxes. But I 
am still wondering. .. .” 


Good for England! 


Last month I commented adversely on the im- 
position of a 12 per cent tax in England on every 
book sold. Since writing the column, I am happy 
to learn that the tax has been removed. It is one 
of several socially constructive and significant 
measures adopted within the last few weeks in 
the midst of England's terrible struggle for exist- 
ence. 
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N almost every large community, particularly 

near election time, the local officials received 
column upon column of sensational newspaper 
publicity for instituting a new clean-up cam- 
paign against dirty books and magazines. New 
York is now the scene of an unusually spectacular 
demonstration of this kind, with Mayor La 
Guardia storming at “King Smut” and threatening 
to clamp him and all his minions behind the bars. 

On August 23 Edith Rees, President of the 
New York City Public Library Employees Union, 
wrote to the Mayor: 


“We note with interest your serious concern 
about the free distribution of ‘filthy and porno- 
gtaphic’ magazines to the youth of New York, 
a concern resulting from your survey made with 
Justice Stephen §. Jackson of the Children’s 
Court. 

We should like to bring to your attention a 
constructive method of counteracting in boys and 
girls this habit of reading cheap and harmful 
magazines. 

In 1937, you B gene sry the publication of An 
Invitation to Read, a List of Titles Recommended 
by the Mayor's Committee for the Selection of 
Suitable Books for Children in the Courts. The 
preparation of this list was recognition of the 
effectiveness of the method we are about to 
propose. 

It is not enough to distribute a list of good 
books for boys and girls, and we ask that you 
make the books on your list available in sufficient 
numbers in the public libraries of New York City. 
It is also essential to provide enough well-trained 
librarians to work with the children and to go 
out to the schools and community centers to in- 
troduce the books to the young readers who now 
devour sensational magazines. 

Give us enough copies of such books as Saba- 
tini’s Scaramouche, Tarkington's Alice Adams, 
Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and of the 
other books on your list, and supply enough 
librarians to talk with the children about these 

ks, and we promise you that New York young- 
sters will no longer spend their pennies on cheap 


magazines. 
ee & DB 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


The public libraries of New York City have 
for a long time been without enough books to 
supply the demands of lively young readers, and 
your survey with Justice Jackson shows the results 
of this deplorable deficiency. 

As librarians in constant contact with all kinds 
of boys and girls, we are as keenly aware as you 
of the importance of providing young people with 
good books, and we urge you to consider this 
most effective and constructive method of keep- 
ing sensational magazines out of the hands of 
New York Youth.” 

At last report no acknowledgment of this com- 
munication had been received from Mayor La 
Guardia’s office. 

Ce be & 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL SUBJECT HEADINGS 
FOR BANK LIBRARIES AND FINANCIAL INFORMA- 
TION FILes is new tool for the library profes- 
sion, recently prepared by a committee of the 
Financial Group of Special Libraries Association, 
which should be welcome in any library, public 
or special, that contains economic material. 
Although it is labelled “banking and financial’ 
its range is much broader. It is well supplied 
with cross references, both “refer to’’ and “refer 
from,” conveniently arranged in vertical list form 
for checking. The headings are specific, topical, 
and up-to-the-minute. Preceding the list proper 
are standard subdivisions to be used under coun- 
tries and states, cities, industries, commodities, and 
form subheads to be used under any subject. The 
list is priced at $3.00 for S.L.A. members and 
$4.00 for others. It may be obtained from S.L.A. 
headquarters, 31 East 10th Street, New York. 


eC eS & 


The Metropolitan Library Council of New 
York is planning, as its first activity of the 
current year, a program of music and entertain- 
ment for the benefit of Spanish librarians now 
in France. The purpose of the Metropolitan 
Library Council is to cooperate with the Progres- 
sive Librarians’ Council of the A.L.A. in raising 
the money to bring these librarians to Mexico, 
where they have been assured a place in the 
dernocratic educational program of that country. 
Through the work done on this project so far 
by the P.L.C. one librarian has been able to 
rezch Mexico and begin work there. 

An evening of real attractions in the way of 
speakers and entertainers has been planned, in- 
cluding among others Senor Antonio Perez, noted 
guitarist and flamenco singer. The time is 
Friday, November 15 at 8:30P.M., the place 
Midtown Music Hall, 7th Avenue & 54th Street, 
New York. Admission will be 50c, general admis- 
sion at the door, and tickets available from 
members of the Council or by mail from Mrs. 
Gene Mehrer, 40 Monroe Street, New York. 


eC ee & 
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A short film whose intent is to show those 
happy commonplaces of library use typical of 
small city libraries throughout the United States 
has recently been completed at the Montclair, 
N.J., Public Library. 

The film was planned to be sent to libraries 
and library associations in other countries, to 
show the friendly, active relationships of an 
American public library and the community it 
serves. For this reason it was sponsored and 
financed by the Agnes Wilson Osborne World 
Friendship Fund of Montclair and its purpose 
received approval from the International Film 
Center. 

While its primary use is temporarily restricted 
because of war conditions, members of the Mont- 
clair Library staff believe that the film will be 
useful in the United States with business, civic, 
and educational groups, schools of library serv- 
ice, and in social studies and vocational guidance. 
The words Montclair Library appear but twice 
and then inconspicuously. Captions and com- 
mentary have been omitted as unnecessary to 
the understanding of the film, particularly since 
it is not designed to illustrate the technical 
processes nor the administration of a library. 

The film is 16mm, with a running time of 
23 minutes. One version has a musical accom- 
paniment and can be used only on a standard 
16mm sound projector. The other version is 
silent. Neither version is of the proper width 
for use in the usual projectors of commercial 
theatres nor in 35mm reading machines. 

The rental charge for approximately 24 hours 
of use is $5 plus express charges. The rental 
fee may later be applied, if desired, to the pur- 
chase of a copy of the film. The purchase price 
for a copy of the sound film is $35.00, for the 
silent version $30.00. Address Margery Quigley, 
Librarian, Montclair, N.J., Public Library. 


eS eS BW 

A British Books Committee has been formed 
in New York, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Robert Mayer, to cooperate with American pub- 
lishers and booksellers in the maintenance of 
the importation of British made books for sale 
in the United States. 

In normal years this business amounts to about 
one million dollars annually. It consists mostly 
of books imported by American publishers in 
comparatively small lots, illustrated books, Bibles, 
books of scholarship first novels and books which, 
from the nature of their make-up, could not 
ordinarily be produced in American editions. 

The British Books Committee has assembled 
an exhibition of 150 British made books, selected 
by Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, on the basis of their ap- 
peal to the general American public. This exhi- 
bition has just been shown in New York by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts and at the 
World’s Fair in the British Pavilion. A list 
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of the books in this selection is being printed 
and will be distributed to booksellers and the 
public. 

eo & HB 


The Library of Congress offers to send the 
following booklets free to libraries. (Address 
Publications Office and specify titles wanted.) 


Books, Maps and Prints Relating to New Sweden. 
Tercentenary commemorating the first settlement of the 
Swedes and the Finns on the Delaware. On exhibition 
at the Library of Congress. 1938. Sip. 

Indic Manuscripts and Paintings Selected from the 
Collections of the Library of Congress. 1939. 16p. 

Books, Manuscripts and Drawings Relating to Tobacco, 
from the Collection of George Arents, Jr. On exhibi- 
tion at the Library of Congress. 1938. 113p. 

Exhibition of Contemporary French Prints (at the 
Library of Congress). 1928. 15p. 29 plates. 

Joseph Pennell; an account by his wife, issued on 
the occasion of a memorial exhibition of his works (at 


the Library of Congress). 1927. 49p. illus. 
Joseph Pennell Memorial Exhibition (at the Library 
of Congress). Catalog. 1927. 46p. 


Exhibit of Books, Manuscripts, Bindings, Illustrations 
and Broadsides from. the Collection of John Davis 
Batchelder (at the Library of Congress). 1938. 62p. 

Postage Stamps; a selective check list of books on 
philately in the Library of Congress. 1940. 6ip. 


Exhibit of Music, Including Manuscripts and Rare 
Imprints (at the Library of Congress). Catalog. 1938. 
6lp. 

{Walt Whitman} List of Manuscripts, Books, Por- 
traits, Prints, Broadsides and Memorabilia from the 
Collection of Mrs. F. J. Sprague, exhibited at the 
Library of Congress. 1939. 7lp. 

oe BW DH 


The annual report of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia contains some interesting 
comparisons by the retiring librarian, George F. 
Bowerman, between the library of 36 years ago, 
when Mr. Bowerman assumed his office, and the 
present library. 

A Washington columnist, on the occasion of 
Dr. Bowerman’s retirement, wrote that “Dr. 
Bowerman’s most recent achievement, with the 
backing of the trustees, was to get Congressional 
authority and appropriation for the new central 
library. ... 

“In Dr. Bowerman, the Board of Library Trus- 
tees, throughout the years, have had an efficient 
executive and administrator and also an able and 
persistent advocate before the Commissioners, 
Budget Bureau and committees of Congress. His 
salesmanship before civic and other groups has 
been equally effective... . 

“Librarian Bowerman has come to be regarded 
as a sort of civic institution and solver of prob- 
lems. This able, efficient, respected and 
beloved friend and public servant retires from 
office after two extensions beyond the age for 
retirement. There is a general feeling of regret 
that this has to be and of grateful appreciation 
of Dr. Bowerman for the fine job he has done 
for the people of this voteless and unrepresented 
District of Columbia.” 

Dr. Bowerman plans to write an interpretive 
history of the District of Columbia Library. 


eS & & 
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The New York State Library has published a 
booklist entitled ‘America prepares, a reading list 
on the present crisis,” concerned not only with 
vital problems facing the world today, but with 
background books and suggested plans for the 
future. It is designed to help the reader interpret 
and evaluate the state of the world and pressing 
issues as they affect the United States. The entire 
double-size November number of The Bookmark 
is devoted to the list. (University of the State of 
New York bulletin, v. 1, no. 5.) Order from the 
State Library, Albany. Single copies 10c. 


eo & & 

The film “Long Live the Book!"’, prepared by 
the Joint Committee of the American Library 
Association and the Library Binding Institute, 
will not be available for showing in connection 
with Book Week. The Executive Director of the 
Library Binding Institute reports that the film 
deals entirely with book conservation—procedures 
in libraries and processes in binderies. It is tech- 
nical and not adapted to general purposes or non- 
professional audiences. The Joint Committee 
lends it only to state library associations and pro- 
fessional library training schools. 

The Children’s Librarians’ section of the Wis- 
consin Library Association is feeling particularly 
jubilant these days at putting into service Wiscon- 
sin’s First Bookmobile. This is a boys’ and girls’ 
bookmobile only, furnished by W.P.A. and oper- 
ated through prorated funds contributed by 26 
American Legion Posts. It is being used as a 
demonstration service in the counties of Rock, 
Grant, Iowa, and Crawford of southwestern Wis- 
consin. The 26 Posts of these four counties have 
the distinction of being the first Legion Posts in 
the United States to finance the operation of a 
bookmobile. 

CS Bb & 


Governor-Elect Homer Adkins of Arkansas told 
librarians at the state conference in Little Rock: 
“I look forward to greatly increased library serv- 
ice in this state—service that ultimately will mean 
a county library in each county. I heartily en- 
dorse the continuance of state aid for the de- 
velopment of this program.” 

Ce & & 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, offers a remarkable series of free courses, 
lectures, and gallery talks. Copies of the printed 
Lecture Program for the term (October-January) 
are available from the Museum without charge. 


eS B&B BH 
The Office of Education has issued an excellent 
booklet by Nora E. Beust, Specialist in School 
Libraries, entitled 500 Books for Children (Bul- 
letin 1939, No. 11, 15c). It lists, grades, and 
annotates approximately 500 readable books for 
preschool and elementary-school children. 


Se & & 
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To commemorate 100 years of service of the 
State Library in Illinois, the 1939-40 Illinois Blue 
Book contains a 40-page account of the “Growth 
of the State Library and Archives,” with 27 il- 
lustrations. There is also a specialized article en- 
titled “Archives and Libraries; a Comparison 
Drawn,” by Margaret C. Norton, archivist. 

Although the “Calendar of Cumulations”’ in the 
Lighthouse section in the back of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin each month is now more than two 
years old, the Wilson Company business depart- 
ment reports that it continues to receive inquiries 
from librarians asking for exactly the information 
found in the monthly “Calendar.” May we sug 
gest that if librarians will make it a habit to 
check the “Calendar” each month, it will save a 
good deal of time and correspondence all around ? 

The Young People’s Reading Round Table of 
the American Library Association is eager to com- 
pile a directory of all young people’s librarians 
By “Young People’ is meant the group known 
variously as Older Boys and Girls, Young Adults, 
and Adolescents. 

Please send as soon as possible to Margaret 
Freeman, Secretary of the Round Table, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y., answers to the 
following questions: 

(1) Your name; (2) Name of your library; 
(3) Your position; (4) Are you an active Young 
People’s Librarian? (5) Are you a member of the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table? (An en- 
closure of 50 cents for the Secretary will make 
you one if you belong to A.L.A.); (6) How is 
the Young People’s Work organized in your li- 
brary ?—-(a) A separate department? (b) A sepa- 
rate division? (c) As part of circulation depart- 
ment? (d) As part of the children’s department ? 
(e) Through the Readers’ advisory work? (f) 
Any other arrangement? 

MARGARET C. SCOGGIN, Chairman 
Young People’s Reading Round Table 

In order to make the Medici Prints more readily 
available to libraries, Hale, Cushman & Flint, 116 
Newbury Street, Boston, have developed an exhi- 
bition plan. A group of twelve libraries may sub- 
scribe to the plan, each one receiving one print 
every month for twelve months. The print is 
mounted and packed in such a way that it may 
be sent on to the next library at the end of the 
month, at a cost of about 25c for express charges. 
The twelve prints selected are copies of the Old 
Masters. When the twelve months of exhibition 
are over, each library receives one print to keep. 
The total cost to each library of subscribing to 
this plan is $9.80 plus the postage paid monthly 
on each print. 
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“Series and Sequels” in the September 1940 
Wilson Library Bulletin, proved so popular that 
we have reprinted it. Copies are available at Sc 
each. Please send your coin or stamps with a 


stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Bulletin. 


The Books of American Negro Spirituals, by 
James Weldon Johnson and J. Rosamond John- 
son, which Viking has brought out, is available 
in two bindings. The bulk of the edition is fitted 
with a mechanical binder for the convenience of 
readers and musicians who require that the pages 
lie flat when the book is open. The publishers 
realize, however, that libraries often find this type 
of fastening unsatisfactory and the book is there- 
fore also offered with 


backbone. 


the conventional stitched 
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Radio programs for November and December: 
Invitation to Learning series, CBS, Sundays, 
4:30 to 5:00 P.M., EST. 
Ethics 


Montaigne, Essays Nov. 3 

Pascal, Pensees Nov. 10 
Autobiography 

Rousseau, Confessions Nov. 17 

Mill, Autobiography Nov. 24 

Adams, The Education of Henry Adams Dec. 1 
Fiction 

Defoe, Moll Flanders Dec. 8 

Tolstoy, War and Peace Dec. 15 

Proust, Swann’s Way Dec. 22 
Drama 

Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound Dec. 29 

Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra Jan. 


Great Plays series, NBC, Sundays, 3:00 P.M., 
EST. 


Dr. Faustus Nov. 3 
Love's Labor Lost Nov. 10 


Merry Wives of Windsor Nov. 17 
The Tempest Nov. 24 
Revenge Tragedies Dec. 1 
The Cid Dec. 8 
Imaginary Invalid Dec. 15 
Second Shepherd's Play (Christmas Holi- 

day) Dec. 22 
The Pigeon (Christmas—New Year) Dec. 29 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY HONOR ROLL 


HE Library Publicity Honor Roll, sponsored 

by The H. W. Wilson Company in coopera- 
tion with the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, 
is now in its second year. The attractive exhibit 
of Honor Roll publicity material from various 
libraries which received much enthusiastic com- 
ment at the Cincinnati conference, will be fol- 
lowed by a similar exhibit of the 1941 Honor 
Roll at the conference to be held in Boston next 
June. 

All libraries are invited to submit publicity for 
inclusion in the Honor Roll. Following the con- 
ference, the exhibit will be lent without charge 
to state and regional library meetings and library 
schools interested in seeing the materials used 
by libraries doing effective work in public 
relations. 

Publicity may be sent to Gretchen Garrison, 
New York Public Library. Two copies of each 
item should be submitted, giving, when possible, 
the name of the staff member responsible for 
producing it. Material should be sent unmounted 
and should reach Miss Garrison by February 1st. 


The following judges have been appointed by Ruth E. 
Hammond, chairman of the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee to make selection of material for exhibit: 
Harry L. Gage, Montclair (N.J.) trustee and_ typo- 
gtaphic expert; Gretchen Garrison, public relations 
assistant, New York Public Library, and member, 
A. L. A. Public Relations Committee; Lucile L. Keck, 
librarian, Joint Reference Library, Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago; Guy R. Lyle, librarian, 
Woman's College Library, University of North Carolina; 
Edgar S. Robinson, librarian, Vancouver Public Library, 
and member, British Columbia Library Commission, and 
Gretchen Westervelt, State Normal School, Potsdam, 
New York. 


The plan for the Honor Roll approved by the 
A.L.A. Council follows: 


1. Name of exhibit: Library Publicity Roll. 

2. Period of experiment: For a tentative 
period of three years, the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee with the aid of selected judges will choose 
notable examples of public, school, college, state 
agency, and special library publicity of the follow- 
ing types for display as proposed above. 

3. Types of publicity to be considered: 

(a) Annual reports to the public printed in 
pamphlet or leaflet form or as a newspaper 
article; (b) Handbooks or leaflets for new 
borrowers; (c) Newspaper feature stories; (d) 
Rotogravure pictures; (e) Book lists (judged on 
format only); (f) Pictures of exhibits; (g) New 
or unusual types of publicity, excluding posters 
and radio scripts. 

4. Eligibility: Any library in the United States 
or Canada may submit material but the committee 
will be responsible for judging only examples 
sent to it for consideration. 

5. Date of publicity considered: Examples of 
publicity submitted for inclusion in the display 
should have been issued not later than December 
31 of the year preceding the annual A.L.A. 
Conference at which they would first be shown. 

6. Selection of committee: The Public Rela- 
tions Committee will be free to associate with 
itself as judges not only a leading librarian in 
each of the five fields to be represented, i.e., 
public, college, school, state agency, and special 
library, but if possible one or two trustees or 
laymen qualified to act as public relations experts. 

7. Criteria for judging: All publicity will be 
judged primarily on its appeal to those for 
whom it is intended and its effectiveness in inter- 
preting the library to its community. 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 249) 


Public Library and our own college Library are anxious 
to do the best job possible and we are asking for your 
cooperation in ways that will give us time to do so. 


Definite suggestions for the students were 
listed thus: 


Wuat CAN You StrupENts Do ABout IT? 


Use the Fenn College Library before going to the 
Cleveland Public Library. We spend close to $10,000 
of your money a year on our Library and you should 
get more for this amount than you are getting. 

Help yourself. Every student should know how to 
use a library card catalog. Do not ask a librarian to 
look something up for you unless you have failed to 
find what you are after and really need assistance. 

Be specific. Librarians waste much of their time 
trying to find references that are incomplete or inaccurate. 
If you are assigned a specific reference from memory 
and in a hazy way, insist that it be given accurately 
if it is at all possible. 

Do not wait until the last minute. No library is 
able to cope with a sudden last minute run on a 
specific item. 

Learn how to use bibliographic tools. You will 
learn very little if all of the information you are after 
is placed before you. Students should be thoroughly 
acquainted with at least the following aids: 


Book indexes 
Library card catalogs 
United States Catalo, 
Cumulative Book Index 
Book Review Digest 
Technical Book Review Index 
Subscription Books Bulletin 
Periodical indexes 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
Industrial Arts Index 
International Index 
Indexes to miscellaneous material 
Public Affairs Information Service 
Bibliographic Index 
Occupational Index 
Industrial Arts Index 
Engineering Index 


If you want guidance and practice work in the use of 
these and other aids, feel very free to ask the Fenn 
College Librarians. The Public Library staff does not 
have the time to teach you. 

Cooperate with the librarians. Tell them what you 
have already done or what has already been done for 
you so that work will not be duplicated. Tell the 
librarians specifically what information you are after. 
It is a very common error to ask for information on a 
very general subject when in reality you want only a 
very minute portion of it. 

Change your attitude if necessary. Try to develop 
an interest and enthusiasm in the project on which 
you are working instead of considering your assignment 
as a task you are obliged to do under penalty. Librarians 
enjoy helping conscientious workers. 


GETTING OUR BEARINGS 


(Continued from page 251) 
Circumstances tend to make this the type of 
orientation most likely to be undertaken. 
In most libraries only a few people are 
appointed at any one time and it would be 
impractical to have “courses” for a very 
small group. 

The Committee recommends the follow- 
ing for inclusion in an orientation program: 

Facts about the library’s history and place in 
the community. 

Significant characteristics of the community. 


Policies of the library and facts about the 
library in relation to other libraries in the com- 
munity and its place in the library world. 

Facts about working conditions, tenure, promo- 
tions, etc. 

Details (in a staff manual perhaps) of the 
routines and rules for the public and the staff. 

Opportunities to meet the executives of the 
library. 

Conferences with supervisors during the first 
few months of employment. 

Visits to community organizations and to key 
people to become acquainted and also to get the 
“feel” of the community. 

Visits to the various departments of the library. 
If it is a large system, this visiting would take 
a long time and only the high spots should be 
covered during the orientation period. 


The Committee believes that if a definite 
time were set aside for orientation during 
the first few days of the librarian’s employ- 
ment and that if the above program were 
carried out in terms of the library's own 
environment and policies the results would 
justify the effort. 

Committee members who took part in 
formulating these proposals, which are re- 
ported in full in the Proceedings of the 
American Library Association conference, 
1940, were: 

Robert S. Alvarez, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Helen Fleming, New York Public Library. 


Margaret Knight, Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, St. Johnsbury, Regional Library. 


Fannie Schmitt, Senior High School Library, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Elizabeth D. Smith, Public Library, Glendale, 
Calif. 


Katharine M. Stokes, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library, Pa. 


William P. Tucker, State Library, Olympia, 
Wash. 


Gretchen J. Garrison, chairman. 











The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


Phonograph Records 


A UNION list of music available for 
borrowing in New Hampshire was a first 
step in an attempt to give service to the music- 
minded users of the library. The result was 
more than surprising: it uncovered a need the 
depth of which had theretofore been unplumbed. 


With the cooperation of one of the leaders 
in the field of music, the State Library approached 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York with the 
hope of a gift of music records. In 1937 the 
request was granted, and the library was pre- 
sented with a two-cabinet electric phonograph 
and 615 fully cataloged records, selected as “an 
anthology of music, ancient and modern.” With 
them came record albums and a cabinet to house 
them, as well as a drawer file for the catalog. 


The New Hampshire State Library serves as a 
reference library to every citizen in the state 
who desires its services. Hence it must lend 
books throughout its territory, whether through 
local libraries or direct to individual borrowers. 
In the same way the records were to go through 
the mails, to fill the needs of borrowers. 

Lists were mimeographed, giving full infor- 
mation about each title on the records, the listing 
alphabetical by composer. Libraries were notified 
that they might have a copy of the list on request. 
In some cases the response was immediate, in 
others the local libraries took no action until 
urged to do so by their borrowers. Once the 
local library has the list, it is a simple matter 
for the individual to select his records. If they 
are not in when the request is received, they are 
reserved just as are books. If wanted for a 
specific occasion, they must be applied for suffi- 
ciently ahead to secure their being available. 

What about breakage? Corrugated cartons 
were used for mailing at first, but results were 
so unsatisfactory that before long local libraries, 
the State Library, and the post office were all 
protesting. The State Library investigated the 
box being used for transportation of Talking 
Book records, and on the assurance of the Post 
Office that records mailed in such boxes would 
not be injured, twenty-five cases were ordered, 
from Fibre Products Manufacturing Company, 
140 West 31 St., New York, costing $25 without 
address-card holders. When, five months later, 
they had proved completely satisfactory as to 
their protective quality and entirely inadequate as 
to their number, twenty-five more were purchased. 
Printed labels, indicating the fragility of the 
contents, are fastened with Scotch tape to the 
box. Return labels are enclosed, which may be 
pasted over the original. In packing the records 
(the boxes hold five), a corrugated board the 
size of the box is alternated with each record. 





{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to ary Esther Newsome, Librarian, 
Suffolk University, Boston, Massachusetts. ]} 


In December 1937, 15 records were lent. By 
June 30, 1938, 695 had been lent. In the year 
ending June 30, 1939, it was 3,816. The last 
fiscal year has seen 6,179 in use. Any librarian 
considering these figures in the light of the fact 
that the collection now totals 739 will realize 
how satisfying has been the filling of this need. 

It did not take long to discover that the use 
of the albums was not practical. Records had 
to be removed from the albums, placed in pro- 
tective envelopes (a special weight bought of 
Briggs & Briggs, 1270 Massachusetts Av., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at 3c apiece), and then charged 
out. On their return they must be removed 
from the envelopes and placed in the albums. 
Finally the albums were dispensed with, and the 
records kept on edge in their green envelopes 
in the cabinet, which had been provided with 
plywood partitions a little over four inches apart. 
The overflow of the slowly increasing collection 
has been housed by using a double stack, the 
shelves adjusted to the proper height, and wires 
fastened to form the four-inch partitions. There 
is mo unnecessary handling of the records, and 
the work is greatly simplified. The records are 
examined when discharged, and the borrower, if 
he comes in person, is asked to examine them 
before he takes them out. The date due (two 
weeks) is stamped on the envelope and on the 
charge card, which is kept in the pocket pasted 
on the envelope. 

The catalog number of the record is printed 
in ink on a label pasted on the record itself. 
The system of cataloging adopted by the Carnegie 
Corporation, planned for album use, has proved 
entirely adequate. 

One borrower, encouraged by the availability 
of the state records to purchase a good recording 
machine has built up her own collection, though 
she still borrows state records, too. She has 
generously presented some of her own records to 
the State Library. Other borrowers, too, have 
added to the collection, increasing the total by 
nearly 100. 

Many librarians have expressed concern over 
the difficulty of keeping records in good condi- 
tion. The experience of the State Library should 
reassure them. Borrowers are careful; they fol- 
low suggestions about the proper needles to use; 
they have been willing to make good any damage 
done. And today, if ever, such a service must 
be invaluable to its users, from a purely emotional 
point of view. But there are also additional 
advantages to be reaped by the music teacher, 
the group leader, and the program maker for 
small gatherings. 

With such groups in mind, the library pur- 
chased a portable electric machine. Conveniently 
located, it is instantly available to try out any 
record; it is also lent for the use of any respon- 
sible group as requested. Undoubtedly it has 
increased the value of the records. 


THELMA BRACKETT, State Librarian 
New Hampshire State Library 














{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Catholic Reference Books 


A‘ my request, Sister Esther Marie, Librarian 
of Sienna College Library, Goldsmith Me- 
repared a basic 
or non-Catholic 


morial, Memphis, Tennessee, has 
list of Catholic reference books 


libraries. 


1. O'Rourke, William Thomas. Lisrary HANDBOOK 


FOR CATHOLIC STUDENTS. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1935. xviii-184p. $2.25. 

2. CatHotic ENcycLopepiA. New York: Catholic 
Encyclopedia press, 1907-22. 17 vols. $90.00. 

3. OrrictaL CaTHo.ic Drrecrory. New York: 
Kenedy, 1886-. $5.00. 

4. AMERICAN CATHOLIC WHO's WHuHo. Detroit: 
Romig, 1934-5-. $3.75 and upward. 

5. CaTHOLIC WHO's WHO AND YEARBOOK. London: 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 1935-. 5/. 


6. Directory OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
Washington: National Catholic Welfare Council, 
1921-. Various prices. 

7. Dehey, Elinor Tong. RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF 
WOMEN IN THE UNITED States. Hammond, 
Ind.: Conkey, 1930. xxxi-908p. $6.00. 

8. INDEX OF PROHIBITED Books. Vatican Polyglot 
Press, 1930. xxxi-563p. 

9. INDEX IrROUM PROHIBITION. 
Press, 1938. xxviii-508p. 

10. CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. New York: 
Wilson Co. Service Basis. 1939. 

11. Garvey Literary Society. CATHOLIC AUTHORS IN 


Vatican Polyglot 


H. W. 


MODERN LITERATURE. Loretta, Pa.: St. Francis 
Seminary, 1930. 254p. $3.00. 

12. Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee. Book 
Survey. New York: 1931-. Quarterly. (10c). 

13. Henry, Hugh T. CATHOLIC CUSTOMS AND 
Sympots. New York: Benziger, 1925. xvii- 
322p. 

14. Webber, Frederick Roth. CHURCH SYMBOLISM. 
Cleveland: Jansen, 1927. 395p. $7.50. 

15. Hoffman, _ Alexis. LiturGIcAL DICTIONARY. 
Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1928. 181p. 
$2.50. 

16. NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC. St. Anthony's 


New Jersey. (Formerly THE 

34th year of publication. 

17. Code, (Rev.) Joseph B. DICTIONARY OF THE 
AMERICAN HrerarcHy. New York, Longmans, 
Green & co., 1940. xxii-425p. 


Guild, Paterson, 
FRANCISCAN ALMANAC). 


A Directory of Contemporaries 


Wuo Was WHEN? A dictionary of con- 
temporaries. By Miriam Allen de Ford. N.Y. 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1940. 160p. (un- 
numbered) $4.75 

Scope: 8825 world figures, 500 B.C.-1938 A.D. 


Arranged: Chronologically in eleven parallel columns 
representing fields 
index to persons. 

Something like this has been needed for some 

We have, of course, had charts of con- 


of activity, with alphabetical 


time, 





CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS 4* # edited by LOUIS SHORES 


temporary events in books like Ploetz’s, but 
nothing that would indicate who else flourished 
when so-and-so was conquering the world. By 
means of parallel columns the compiler has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a panorama of notable names 
for any one year or period in eleven broad fields 
of human endeavor—government and law; 
military and naval affairs; industry, commerce, 
economics, finance, invention, labor; travel and 
exploration; philosophy and religion; science and 
medicine; education, scholarship and history; 
literature; painting and sculpture; music; and 
the inevitable “miscellaneous.” 

The solutions of the various problems that 
beset such an undertaking are ingenious. For 
example, both birth and death dates are used 
whenever known, in the latter case the name is 
italicized. Where neither birth nor death dates 
are known the “flourished” date is given. In the 
case of rulers, dates of reign are indicated. 

Procedure for effective use of this reference 
tool is simple. In the alphabetical index the 
person’s mame and dates are discovered. By 
turning to the years in the chronological tables 
between the person’s birth and death dates one 
can learn what other notables were doing their 
great work about the same time in each of the 
eleven categories. 

Some question about these categories will be 
raised. Under government and law are included 
French revolutionary leaders and wives of 
monarchs, but unsuccessful revolutionists and 
individuals responsible in the long run for a 
certain form of government are included in the 
column for “economists” and ‘“‘political theorists.” 
“Philosophy and religion’’ includes anti-religion- 
ists, atheists, agnostics as well as deists, preachers, 
popes, philosophers. The miscellaneous group 
includes every notable from criminal, impostor, 
and charlatan to king's mistress, philanthropist, 
printer. 

There is a striking omission from the miscel- 
laneous category. No notables in the sport world 
are anywhere included. The selection of names 
is on the whole conventional in the sense that 
academically accepted names from the history 
books have been preferred over popular names 
in the newspaper headline or on the air. From 
a reference standpoint a more generous inclusion 
of men of the moment especially for the last 
50 years would be desirable. It is suggested that 
Mark Sullivan’s volumes might form a_ basis 
for selection. 

The awkward shape of the volume stimulates 
the question, Could not the categories be placed 
along the left hand margin and the years across 
two pages? If not, a full sized folio volume 
would preferable to the present almost “un- 
shelvable”’ size. 

In spite of these minor defects, the germ of a 
real reference idea is contained in Who Was 
When? 1 predict increasing use for this new 
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tool in all popular libraries and instant adoption 
by reference departments everywhere. 


American Manuscript Holdings 


CENSUS OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA: V. indices. N.Y. H. W. Wilson 


3, 
Co., 1940. 224p. $3. 

With the a ase of the indices a significant 
union list of some 15,000 holdings in 494 
libraries is made available. Volume 1 (1098p. 
$6.50) lists 7,000 items to be found in Alabama- 
Massachusetts; volume 2 (1241 p. $7.50) covers 
items in Michigan-Canada. 

The list was prepared under the auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies by 
Seymour de Ricci and Dr. W. J. Wilson. Both 
the General Education Board and the Carnegie 
Corporation contributed financially to the project. 
The indices include a general index of names, 


titles and headings, scribes, illuminators and 
cartographers, incipits, and present owners pre- 
pared by Anne M. Nill, and Gregory numbers 
for Greek New Testament Manuscripts, and 
previous owners, by Dr. Wilson. 
Basic Prison Titles 
1000 BOOKS FOR PRISON LIBRARIES, 1936-1939. 


Selected by Mildred L. Methven and the Com- 
mittee on Institution Libraries of the American 
Prison Association. St. Paul, Dawson-Patterson, 
Printers, 1939. 71p. (pa) 50c. 

Arranged: D.C. with title index. 

This supplement to the Prison Library Hand- 
book, published in 1932, and 2500 Books for 
the Prison Library prepared in 1933, was made 
possible by a Carnegie grant through the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. It is the 
first publication of the new Committee on Insti- 
tution Libraries of the American Prison Assn. 


Trade Names 


WHERE TO FIND THE NEW TRADE NAMES. 
Comp. by Alice M. Moss. Technical Library, 
Edgewood Arsenal, c.1940. 32p. (pa) apply. 

Scope: an annotated list of sources for current trade 

nam 

Aveamael Alphabetically by class of products, and 


under each product alphabetically by source. 

There is a creative idea in this little pamphlet. 
For example where would one look for a list 
of trade names of all the beverages now on the 
market, or for information aobut the manufacturer 
of one specific beverage? Thomas’ Register? 
Perhaps. But if one didn’t find the information 
there Miss Moss’ bibliography indicating addi- 
tional sources would be very handy in that 
situation. From abrasives through wire there 
are one or more possible references and compact 
annotations. Especially useful in a business or 
industrial library. 


Subject Headings for Negro 
Literature 


List OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR Books By 
AND ABOUT THE NEGRO. By Frances L. Yocom. 
N.Y. H. W. Wilson Co., 1940. 35p. (pa) $1. 
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Although the compiler undoubtedly had the 
cataloger in mind, every reference worker will 
want to acquaint himself with this list as an 
approach to the many questions — currently asked 
about the Negro. The “see,” “see also,” and 
“refer from’ entries will do ‘much to guide the 
searcher of elusive materials to headings he 
might easily have overlooked. Here, at last, is 
one master’s thesis that has earned the designa- 
tion “reference tool,” for it will be referred to 
frequently by catalogers, reference librarians, and 
research workers for some time to come. 


School Biographies 


V BIOGRAPHY IN COLLECTIONS SUITABLE FOR 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 3d ed. rev. 
By Hannah Logasa. N.Y. H. W. Wilson Co., 
1940. 

Scope: Index to over 300 collections. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by biographies, with subject 


index and suggestions for school use of biography. 
Forty-one new collections with over a thousand 
items are to be found in this new edition, plus 
an excellent section on the use of collective 
biography in an integrated program of studies. 
The fine features of the previous two editions 
have been retained. For me these are the 
identifying phrase for each biographee, the classi- 
fied subject index, and the well-organized and 
helpful introduction. Notable is the inclusion 
of mames that make today’s headlines—Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin, Churchill. A few sports 
figures are included but not enough. That, how- 
ever, is probably due to the fact that those who 
collect biographies are still neglecting the sports, 
radio, and movie world. 
This is certainly a basic reference book for 
school libraries. 


War! Fourth Installment 


War SUPPLEMENT TO COMPTON’S PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA... 4th ed. Chicago, F. E. Comp- 
ton & Company, 1940. 110p. (see review March, 
1940. p. 530). 

This new edition treats of events up to the 
middle of August. The editors are doing an 
amazing job of keeping their subscribers posted 
on a world struggle that for speed of develop- 
ments relegates all previous world episodes to 
the horse and buggy stage. 

To illustrate: the third edition which appeared 
in June carried changes on every page except 
fourteen. Hardly three months later the editorial 
force has succeeded in revising all of the material 
to be in keeping with the great collapse of 
France. Up-to-date description of the aerial 
blitzkrieg against Britain, disposition of the 
French fleet, U. S. preparedness, the Pan-Amer- 
ican move, the partitioning of Rumania, and an 
admirable analysis of Europe’s food prospects for 
the winter are but a few high-lights. 

All of this adds up to the growing realization 
that since the whole world is now affected by the 
war, Compton’s War Supplement is in effect a 
quarterly review of the affairs of the world. 
What has been said before about the reference 
possibilities of maps, pictures, tables, charts, 
statistics, applies doubly. Don’t forget this War 
Supplement when you are confronted by questions 
about the most discussed subject. 











S.S. Freighter 


¥ TRAVELWAYS . . . AROUND THE WORLD. N.Y. 
Harian Publications, 270 Lafayette St., 1940. 40p. 
(pa) 25c. 


Scope: Guide to freighters and tour guide of America. 


If you still want to sail off to distant lands 
in the most romantic way this is your up-to-date 
guide. It is safe, too, because unlike the earlier 
publications like Foreign Lands at Stay at Home 
Prices voyages on the Great Lakes, American 
oceans, and the few remaining peaceful far east 
seas are described. 

There are reference possibilities in all of the 
Harian publications because they provide an 
inexpensive guide to passenger-carrying freighters, 
cargo-passenger ships, and passenger ships that 
could be duplicated only by the Official steamship 
guide at a considerably higher price. 





























































FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If 
you can answer them or if you have fugitives of 
your own write to Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Answered 


55. Paula M. Strain, assistant librarian, Westminster 
College, and a frequent contributor to this de- 
partment has done some interesting sleuthing: 

There is no statement in the Bible that the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil was an apple, or any specific variety—the 
word used in the King James version throughout 
is the general ‘“‘fruit."" According to religious 
encyclopedias, the original word in Hebrew may 
mean any of several different varieties of fruit 
and is translated variously in different passages. 

According to Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, early Sumerian clay tablets depicting 
a Creation story very similar to the Biblical one 
show pictures of the Fall, and the tree is 
apparently a date palm. Hastings states that 
during rabbinical times, tradition made the tree 
of knowledge a fig-tree. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia says that Jerome 
believed the fruit to have been an orange or 
citron, or a Paradise-apple (according to various 
translations). It goes on ‘“‘Here is probably the 
source of the common view that the forbidden 
fruit was an Apple. . . . In church symbolism 
the story of Hercules with the apples of the 
Hesperides and the dragon wound around the 
tree served as the representation of Adam's fall, 
and Hercules as that of Jesus the deliverer, the 
Apple being often used as a symbol of the first 
sin. 

Authorities for the meaning of the Hebrew 
word are articles on Adam, The Fall, and Apple 
in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, Schaff- 
Herzog, and the Jewish Encyclopedia. Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia, v.1, p. 86, is the source of the 
fig-tree statement; the above also has illustrations 
of the Sumerian tablets. The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, v.2, pp. 23-4 makes the following state- 
ment: 

_ The Targumim translates ‘‘tappuah”’ in Canticles 
ii.3 “‘ethrog’’ (orange or citron): in ii.5 and 
vii.9 “‘tappua di gintha di Eden’’ (Paradise- 
apple). . . . Aquila seems to take Canticles 
viii.5 as referring to the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, as he translates ‘‘shammah hibbelateka 
immeka’’—*'there was thou corrupted.’’ Thus 
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also Jerome (see Delitzsch, Commentary, p. 127). 
Here is probably the source of the common view 
that the forbidden fruit was an Apple (according 
to Rab Abba of Acre [Acco] Genesis Rabbah xv, 
an ethrog, the so-called Mw pg notte pagel F In 


church as the story of Hercules with the 
apples of the Hesperides and the dragon wound 
around the tree . . . (ending as quoted above). 
To which May V. Kunz, 1420 Genesee Street, 
Utica, N.Y., adds 

The word ‘“‘apple’’ is the commonly accepted 
translation of ‘‘tappuah,’’ from the root ‘‘na pah”’ 
(to exhale—the sweet-scented). 

About the correctness of the translation of 
“‘tappuah”’ there is a wide difference of opinion 
among botanists and linguists, especially as the 
Greek ‘‘ufidov,’’ Latin ‘‘malum,’’ originally 
comprised the pomegranate, the quince, and other 
fruits similar to the apple—all more or less 
symbolical of love. . . . The Arabic name 
““tuffah’’ is probably derived from the Syriac. .. . 
The ‘‘tappuah’’—distinguished in the Mishnah 
from the quince, which is called ‘“‘parish’’ and 
from ‘“‘Hazor’’ (the crabapple)—is declared by 
most authorities to be none other than the 
apple. ... 

In Rabinical Literature 
The Targumim translates ‘“‘tappuah di gintha di 
Eden”’ (paradise-apple). Aquila seems to take 
Canticles 8:5 as referring to the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, as he translates ‘‘shamma 
hiblateka immeka’’ ‘‘there thou hast been 
corrupted.”’ Thus also Jerome. Here is probably 
the source of the common view that the forbidden 
fruit was an apple. 

rE er x Encyclopedia v.2 p.23 and 24. 
Scherff-Herzog substantiates this view. 


a Kunz has also discovered an answer to 
this: 

When char with having changed his (Lin- 
pa mind in some matter, he (Lincoln) 
replied, ‘“‘I don’t think much of a man who is 
not wiser today than he was yesterday."’ 

—p. 609 Bent: Familiar short sayings of great men 


Here are two interesting contributions from 
Benjamin Whitten, librarian, Whittier College: 


The source of the quotation, as a quotation, is 
— Jeans—The Mysterious Universe. p.4. Mr. 
eans says, “It was, I think, Huxley who 
said. . . . followed by the quotation in ques- 
tion. I have not, in a quick search, been able 
to locate the quotation in Huxley. 

Eddington, in his New Pathways in Science. 
p. 62, gives the following, which may be inter- 
esting in this connection: 

There once was a brainy baboon 

Who always breathed down a bassoon 

For he said, “It appears 

That in billions of years 

I shall certainly hit on a tune." 

As Eddington does not give this as a quota- 
tion, it may be original with him. 


. Fannie T. Goldstein, reference assistant, New 


York State Library, thinks it ‘‘may be Alice 
Brown's ‘Joint owners in Spain.’ This is con- 
tained in her One act plays, Macmillan, 1921, 
p. 159-76.”" 


With which Dorris M. Cole, librarian, Public 
Schools, Massena, N.Y. agrees, and adds it 
“can be obtained from Walter Baker for 35 cents. 
See Smith—Guide to Play Selection, Appleton, 
1934, p. 128.” 


Jane E. MacLin, Bellflower Branch, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Bellflower, California 
suggests that Miss Burke can find ‘‘numerous 
references to the press, particularly as represented 
by its reporters’’ in 

inling, Rudyard 

Something of Myself: For my friends known 
and unknown. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937, pages 122-123. 
Kipling, Rudyard 

Wee Willie Winkle and American Notes. R. F. 
Fenno & Co., New York. 

(Date is missing from our rebound copy) pages 
—_ = American Notes—14, 18, 28, 30, 98, 99, 
136, 137. 
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For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


HOULD the A.L.A. County and Regional 

Libraries Section join the League of Library 
Commissions and the National Association of 
State Libraries in the formation of an A.L.A. 
Division of Library Extension? This question 
was much discussed during the Cincinnati con- 
ference. Clarence B. Lester of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission has been appointed chairman 
of a joint committee to study the idea, draw up 
the proposal, and present it for final decision at 
section meetings at Boston. 


The section's own committee consists of Ethel I. 
Berry, Hennepin County Library, Minneapolis, Chair- 
man; Maude Grill, Jackson County, Michigan, Library, 
Mary O. Besore, Mercer County, New Jersey, Library, 
Harriet S. Davids, King County, California, Library, 
and Hoyt R. Galvin, Regional Library Service, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 


The Committee will appreciate any suggestions 
you care to make. These should be sent as soon 
as possible to Miss Berry. 


* * * 


Discussion groups are being organized by a 
number of county libraries. The Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission Demonstration, at Houma, has 
formed a group which meets once a month, 
under the leadership of various community or- 
ganizations. Democracy was the subject chosen 
for the first discussion. 

The Hunterdon County, N.J., Library held a 
series of discussion meetings based on the read- 
ing aloud of De Tocqueville's Democracy in 
America and the ‘Federalist Papers.” 

Edwin A. Wells, librarian of the Litherland 
Branch, Lancashire, England, County Library, 
writes that his staff is interested in discussion 
and play-reading groups and reading circles. 

The Harris County, Texas, Library has or- 
ganized an adult discussion group in the Inde- 
pendence Gardens Negro community which will 
meet once a month to discuss phases of com- 
munity life. 

: +2 


Open Forum 


It was suggested at the Cincinnati Conference 
that this column might well conduct open forums 
on matters of especial interest to extension 
workers. 

Since nearly every speaker at the Institute urged 
the utilization of lay groups, we thought this 
might be a timely subject for our first discussion, 





* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 


which, because of space limitations, must be a 
continued affair. 


We are, therefore, happy to open the discussion 
with a provocative article by Fanny T. Taber, of 
the Atlantic County, N.J., Library: 


What Price Volunteers? 


“Little, untrained Miss Fanny has had a hard 
time the last two generations; what with library 
schools, the A.L.A., and public demands she 
has been displaced in public libraries. Even 
when her services were given without compensa- 
tion, trustees have found that the public preferred 
to pay a library school graduate to come in and 
set up modern, efficient library service. 

It is only in the county libraries where she 
still flourishes. Any nice old lady who likes 
to have the neighbors come in may select the 
books from county library headquarters and keep 
them in her home. “Some of these boys around 
here say I don’t know what books to get for 
them,” said a kind farm lady as her horny hand 
reached for all the Lutz on the book truck. What 
her education and her background are I do not 
know. She is giving her services, the only 
requirement being that she is reasonably respon- 
sible for the books and their return. 

It has been said that County Library Extension 
has not progressed as it had been anticipated. 
There are still the thousands of rural people who 
are without. It has been suggested that other 
methods must be tried, federal aid, regional 
libraries, etc. But, has county library service 
been tried out yet? Would municipal library 
service have the respect of its public and com- 
mand its support if its personnel were of county 
library standard? When rural libraries are ready 
to offer their public the same quality of service 
that city libraries do, then we shall be better 
able to judge whether country people want li- 
braries. Real library service to rural people 
has not been tried except in comparatively few 
counties. The county library staff, in its contact 
with library borrowers, is too often hidden behind 
the volunteer or poorly paid, untrained custodian. 
It is she who represents the library to the tax 
payer. City libraries have overcome this diffi- 
culty years ago. Isn't it time for county libraries 
to find out if rural people want real library 
service?” 

If you wish to take part in this discussion, 
we hope you will send your views to the section 
chairman. An answer by Eduard C. Lindeman, 
Chairman of the Hunterdon County Library Com- 
mission, will appear in the December issue. 
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Book Week Is Here 


Bx WEEK this year, the focal point in school 
libraries, has adopted the slogan ‘Good 
Books—Good Friends” for its celebration from 
November 10-16. Have you made your plans? 

Good Friends—Good Books has been the 
keynote for the book buffet, an annual book 
week luncheon held by the girls of Oberlin High 
School, Ohio, Norma M. Hammond, librarian. 
Two girls’ clubs sponsor the affair, with the 
Fine Arts Club making and selling the small 
“book tickets” for ten cents, and the Future 
Homemakers providing the luncheon. Tables are 
taken out of the library except for those forming 
the buffet on which the food is attractively 
arranged. Following the luncheon a book talk 
is given in the adjoining study hall by a guest 
speaker. These talks “for girls only” feature 
teaser reviews of several books. This event 
piques the attention of over 200 girls with its 
novelty and comes during the noon hour when 
there are no other attractions. 

The Senior High School, Santa Ana, California, 
Ruth Bradley, Assistant Librarian, sponsored a 
1939 Book Week tea for the faculty. Inside the 
door a loaded book truck was placed with a 
nearby sign which read: 


Ticket Office 


Get your ticket of admission here. If you can't 

pick your own ticket you haven't the sense of 

humor we think you have. 
On the book truck had been place a book for 
each faculty member, chosen by titles which 
suited their work, personalities, or facts con- 
cerning their private lives about which they 
might be teased: 400 Million Customers was 
chosen for the superintendent, Ask Me Another 
for the principal, The Thought Reading Machine 
for the attendance secretary, and Men Against 
Crime for the vice-principal in charge of the 
merit system. Faculty members seemed to enjoy 
this way of breaking the ice and had sport teas- 
ing those whose tickets were My Double Life, 
The Perennial Bachelor, and Devil's Disciple. 
After choosing a ticket he believed to be his, 
the teacher presented it at the door of the library 
office. If he had not chosen the proper title he 
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was required to go back and try again. It was 
amazing how many tried to be admitted on 
My Double Life and Behave Yourself! In the 
library workroom there were cookies, fresh cider, 
and peanuts. The tea table had been arranged 
by art students who covered an old table with 
paper of autumn shade with small paper books 
pasted upon it opened up to show the teachers 
their alphabet. On the work bench was arranged 
a display of books loaned by a local book store. 
They were the newest and finest in the store— 
best sellers, new non-fiction, and finely bound and 
illustrated books. For one of the showcases the 
agent had sent a collection of old French and 
English fashion prints. The invitation was placed 
on the library bulletin board in the faculty study: 
Listen, Little Girl, and My Son! My Son! The 
Big Four of the library are filled with a Magnificent 
Obsession on How to Win Friends and Influence 
People with cookies and tea. 
With Malice Toward Some and refreshments for 
all. They invite you to forsake the Norhtwest 
Passage and turn to the library hall November 16 
from 3 P. M. 
Till 4:30. National Book Week is the only excuse 
But the display of books is worth a Crock of Gold 
so pray overlook the ruse and join the Mutiny on the 
Bounty. 


New School Film Service 


One of the great difficulties in the use of 
motion pictures in schools is the confusion that 
exists in the field of educational films. Innumer- 
able tins of films are strewn across the country in 
the vaults of commercial distributors and non- 
profit libraries. Fortunately in many respects, 
but unfortunately in others, the field is in 
anarchy. Fortunately films have been made to 
suit many tastes and ideas; unfortunately not 
nearly enough have been made to suit particular 
needs in particular places—and the search for a 
film often requires too much effort. Distribution 
is too complex. 

The production problem, making interesting 
and valuable pictures for specific educational 
needs, will take a lot of solving in the next few 
years. What are the needs? Who can fill them? 
What is the reasonable assurance of a market for 
a product that requires a considerable outlay, 
when that market consists of X numbers of 
projectors in the hands of anonymous owners? 
In all, how will scattered consumers, distributors, 
and producers get together and take each other's 
measure? 

To meet the distribution muddle in a small 
way, to simplify things for teachers this fall and 
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winter, the Columbia Broadcasting Company, the 
American Film Center, and the American Library 
Association, are cooperating in an educational 
program involving the use of radio, films, and 
books. The CBS School of the Air has a large 
radio audience, a curriculum, and a published 
bibliography. Into the CBS handbook this year 
has gone a list of background films, prepared by 
the American Film Center, and designed for that 
audience. Not all films are covered, nor are they 
all good; but they represent a selection of avail- 
able films for specific purposes. 

To make the list accessible without trouble- 
some research, the American Library Association 
has made a unique and unprecedented arrange- 
ment for the supplying of film service infor- 
mation. The bewildered potential film user will 
have only to go to his local library and ask for 
the film he wants. The library will transmit the 
order to the nearest local film distributor either 
directly or via the American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

No matter how the order reaches the dis- 
tributor, the print will go out at the distributor's 
regular rate and on the basis of a contract made 
directly with the consumer. Neither American 
Film Center, American Library Association, nor 
the local library will assume any financial or 
service responsibility. 

The results of the cooperation will be reviewed 
by a joint committee created to explore the 
library's relationship to the distribution of films. 
School libraries will do well to take advantage 
of this new service. 


CBS School of the Air 


Write to the Department of Education, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, for the 1940-41 Teacher's 
Manual for the American School of the Air, 
which lists abundant book and pamphlet material 
with sources, periodical material, and suggested 
films. The series, which began during the week 
of October 6, includes Americans at Work 
(Mondays), Wellsprings of Music (Tuesdays), 
New Horizons—science (Wednesdays), Tales 
from Far and Near (Thursdays), and This Living 
World (Fridays). They continue through the 
month of April. 


Social Science References 


Emil Greenberg, Reference Assistant of the 
Washington Square Library, New York Univer- 
sity, has compiled Social Science References: 
Thirty Essential Manuals, Yearbooks, Collections, 
and Indexes, available from the New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 18 Washington Place, New 
York City, for fifteen cents. The manual includes 
the fundamental publications used when begin- 
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ning a search for printed materials for term 
papers. Arrangement is by the exact order in 
which they should be consulted for the working 
up of a comprehensive bibliography of books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and newspaper material. 


A New Aid in Library Instruction 


School librarians have long awaited a valid 
standardized test to measure the results of their 
instruction, along the line of new minimum re- 
quirements for teaching the most-used library 
tools. Louis Shores and Joseph E. Moore have 
compiled the Peabody Library Information Test, 
available (sample set 20 cents) from the Educa- 
tional Test Bureau, 720 Washington Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 2106 Pierce Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn.; and 3433 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Three units are included for use at college, 
high school and elementary levels, respectively. 
At each level, the tests are of an analytical nature 
which provides objective data as to the student's 
skill and information in the proper use of the 
library. The results of their use will provide 
the librarian or teacher with a scientific basis for 
corrective training or with analytical data for 
planning a course of instruction in the proper 
use of the library. Directions for administering 
and scoring, norms based on a large number of 
experimental cases, information on reliability, and 
a scoring key are included for the tests on each 
level. The tests are a welcome and needed 
addition which will prove of great help to the 
busy school librarian. 


Pamphlet Material 


The Publishers Weekly now includes selected 
pamphlets in bi-monthly numbers. When used 
with the “Free and Inexpensive Material’’ section 
of the Booklist, which appeared in its September 
issue in a new format with a special new price 
for school libraries (write to the American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., or consult Wilson Library Bulletin, 
September, 1940, p. 2, for information), it should 
provide a completely satisfactory guide to current 


pamphlet material which is of increasing im- 
portance in view of the changing world we 
live in. 


BOOK WEEK NOTE 


Houghton Mifflin Company will have available 
for Book Week this year the following material: 
Poster—LITTLE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Poster—ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LIT- 
ERATURE 

Booklet—A BOOK IN THE MAKING—print- 
ing process as done by our Riverside 
Press. It is a book of pictures with 
captions, 








Junior Librarians Section’ 


JMRT—Purpose and Program 


PURPOSE: 

To foster professional expression and to promote 
greater responsibility and common understanding among 
the members of the profession. 


PROGRAM: 

To hold special meetings for the discussion of library 
topics of particular interest to the younger librarians. 

To give the younger members an opportunity to gain 
experience and to participate more generally in confer- 
ence and professional activities. 

To promote studies that will contribute to the advance- 
ment of librarianship. 

To encourage membership in the American Library 
Association. 

To plan various social activities. 

To cooperate with the American Library Association 
in promoting and fulfilling its aims and purposes. 


Chairman’s Column 


The Junior Members Round Table may be 
described as the organization of the younger li- 
brarians of the American Library Association. It 
was formed to provide these members with a 
more direct means of professional expression, and 
to serve as a testing ground for technical and 
administrative abilities. When however we ex- 
amine its structure a bit more closely we find 
that it is comprised of some thirty state Junior 
Members sections or groups. These state organ- 
izations hold meetings, work on projects (for an 
example of such a project see the succeeding 
article from the Virginia JMRT), conduct social 
programs, and engage in a variety of activities of 
particular interest to these younger librarians. 

In their relationship with the JMRT their posi- 
tion is of vital importance. They cooperate with 
the Round Table in the performance of national 
projects, provide it with its only source of rev- 
enue, send representatives to its national meet- 
ings, and supply it with administrative officers. 


It is apparent, then, the important part the 
state groups play in the life of the JMRT. The 
number and strength of these groups and the 
enthusiams and activity of their members deter- 
mine the success, efficiency, and influence of the 
Round Table. 


The formation of state Junior Groups in the 
unrepresented states is therefore of the utmost 
importance. During the next few months a 
strenuous effort will be made to organize Junior 
Member sections or round tables in the eighteen 
states which do not at the present time have 
such organizations. Certain of these states ad- 
mittedly, have too few libraries and librarians 
to support an active Junior Members group. In 
these instances individual Junior Members or 
committees will be sought to represent those 
states. 





* Material submitted for publication should be 
addressed to the Round Table’s editorial resentative 
and ‘‘co-ordinator,"’ Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public 
Library, East Orange, N.J. 


This organization program will draw on the 
resources of three organizations for its success. 
The presidents of the several state and regional 
library associations who will supply the leads, 
the JMRT District Secretaries to follow up these 
suggestions offered by the associations, and the 
membership of the Round Table will be invited 
to supplement these efforts with the names of 
professional friends or acquaintances in the unor- 
ganized states. 

Letters of greeting are to be addressed to the 
library associations while they are in session at 
annual meetings. Accompanying these letters, 
will be requests to the association presidents to 
convey our membership invitation to the younger 
members, and to suggest to us the names of a 
few of these interested younger librarians. With 
this information at hand, the district secretaries 
will then send to the interested individuals 
mimeographed releases concerning the history 
and purpose of the JMRT, indicating the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the establishment of 
a state group and a method of organizing and 
actively maintaining such a group. 

In the meantime all the members of the JMRT 
can lend support to this organization drive. The 
states of Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Maine, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wyoming do not have 
any official Junior Member representation. If you 
have any professional acquaintances in these states 
who might be interested, or could be persuaded 
to assist in the organization of a JM group, in 
his or her state please send the name or names 
to the JMRT Coordinator. This information will 
then be passed on to the district secretary in 
whose locality the state is situated. 

The following are the District Secretaries for 
the 1940-’41 term. 


CENTRAL: Adele Aungst, Ohio State University, 
Columbia, Ohio. 


EASTERN: Janet Fresch, Enoch Pratt Library, Balti 
more, Maryland. 


MIDDLEWESTERN: Harold E. Renquist, Geology Li- 
brary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


SOUTHEASTERN: Marie Drolet, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 


SOUTHWESTERN: Eugene D. Hart, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Public Library. 


WEsTERN: Mrs. Marie Wild, Oakland, California, 
Public Library. 


It is of equal importance to encourage in every 
way possible the present organized state organ- 
izations. 

Along with these endeavors to obtain compre- 
hensive organization, an effort will also be made 
to prevail upon the incumbent state officers to 
seek the best possible successors to these offices. 
Frequently a very active state group loses its 
“vigor” when its officers “outgrow” or retire from 
active membership, without assuring the group of 
subsequent vital leadership. In this last respect, 
we might take a lesson from the technique of 
the relay race. The baton or “stick” is passed 
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carefully from runner to runner. The combined 
success of the JMRT likewise can be achieved, 
by the competence not only of its committees 
and other national officers, but rather by the 
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careful selection from year to year of chairmen 
and other leaders among the state and local 


groups. 
JOHN M. CONNOR 





OIL PORTRAITS IN VIRGINIA 


By Helen 


When, in 1937, several librarians called atten- 
tion to the need for a finding list of portraits in 
the state of Virginia, the Junior Members of the 
Virginia Library Association agreed to compile 
such a list. Dorothy L. Wood, Boy’s and Girl's 
Librarian of the Richmond Public Library, was 
made chairman of the project, with a volunteer 
committee of seventeen workers. With such a 
small group to cover the entire state, it was 
necessary to set very definite limits to our field, 
so that we included only portraits in oil in public 
buildings and institutions of learning. Due to 
the difficulty of reaching County court houses, 
with but one exception they were omitted. A 
WPA art project is covering them in a different 
way. A number of semi-public buildings, such 
as the Masonic halls in Fredericksburg and Alex- 
andria, and Arlington, the Lee home, were in- 
cluded. 

The original list was made on cards, with 
entry under the name of the subject. On this 
subject card the information was as full as the 
searcher could make it, including dates for the 
subject, date of the portrait if known, artist's 
complete name, any available information as to 
whether the portrait was original or copied, and 
the location, both city and name of building. 
For each subject card an artist card was made, 
carrying merely the name of the artist and the 
name of the subject. No attempt was made to 
give any description or to indicate the artistic 
worth of any portrait. When the cards were 
arranged, if more than one portrait of a person 
was located, the portraits were numbered, with 
the unknown artists appearing first and the 
others in alphabetical order. As the list now 
stands in type-written form, it is made up of a 
subject list containing 944 persons, and an artist 
index containing 364 artists. The places covered 
include 79 institutions in 25 different cities. 

Since the Junior Members were not able to 
arrange for the publication of the list in any 
practical form, they decided to ask the help of 
the Virginia Library Association, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association agreed to take 
the responsibility for its publication. Additional 
copies have been made, which will be distributed 
for additions, corrections, and suggestions; when 





these have been incorporated and the whole 
more carefully edited, it will be printed or 
mimeographed. 

* Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Virginia JMRT, 1937-1938; Vice-Chair- 
man, 1938-1939. 


E. Keeble * 


The shortcomings of this List of Oil Portraits 
in Public Buildings in Virginia are very evident 
to its makers. It is geographically incomplete 
because it was necessarily limited chiefly to the 
place where the volunteer workers lived, though 
letters were written to colleges and_ historical 
institutions and a number of them sent in the 
required information. Certainly it contains inac- 
curacies and inconsistencies, because the two 
members of the committee who tried to check 
the information which came from different 
sources simply did not have time to complete 
their task. But whatever its faults, the list has 
been used several times already, and it is the 
hope of the committee that its circulation will 
arouse the interest of other localities in having 
their portraits included, so that the list can be 
made complete and accurate. 

The following are samples from the subject 
list and artist index, to give an idea of its ap- 
pearance and the type of information included. 


Subjects 
MONROE, JAMES (1758-1831) 
1. Artist unknown 


Fredericksburg. Princess Anne Hotel 
2. Artist unknown 
Norfolk. James Monroe School 
3. By Mrs. C. A. Bryce; copy of a copy of 
original by Thomas Sully. 
Richmond. State Capital. Gallery. 3rd floor 


4. By Rembrandt Peale 
Fredericksburg. James Monroe’s Law Office 

5. By Thomas Sully; copy from an original by 
Gilbert Stuart. 
Richmond. Virginia Historical Society 

6. By John Trumbull 
Fredericksburg. James Monroe’s Law Office 

7. By John Vanderlyn 
Charlotte Court House. County Public Library 


Artists 
1783-1872 
Francis 


SULLY, THOMAS, 
Allen, Mrs. 
John Allen) 
Henry, Patrick 
Jaynes, Anna 
Madison, James 
Marshall, John 
Monroe, James 
Myers, John 
Robinson, Conway 
Swan, Janet Geddes (said to be by Sully) 
Victoria, Queen 
Washington, George 
SULLY, THOMAS, 1783-1872 (Copies of) 
Cooke, George Frederick 


Keeling (Valentine) (Mrs. 


Henry, Patric item 4 
Jefferson, Thomas item 4 
Monroe, James item 3 
Pendleton, Edmund item 3 
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TELEGRAM 


I shall waste no time with the proper introduc- 
tions. There is something that must be said. 
Therefore I am saying it. I only wish I might 
shout it from all the library roof tops from sedate 
and tidy New England to the expansive West. 

It is not only the duty of libraries to preserve 
the dignity of words (books being their natural 
habitat) but also to keep words of democracy 
alive. The libraries must help keep alive such 
words as honesty, decency, tolerance, equality, 
beauty and work. 

This does not mean setting up abstract card- 
board figures—suggesting the moralities or the 
interludes in which the Virtues always very 
neatly triumphed over the Vices. 

This does not mean waving these words as 
flags at political meetings. 

This means fusing life and our fundamental 
concepts of life until they make an enduring 
art-form. 

Libraries: it is up to you. 

Unless you want simply to house words, to 
give them shelter from the wind and the rain— 

Unless you want simply to have intercourse 
with the Past. The Past is always safer. It pro- 
vides delicious anecdotes, excellent moral tales. 
The Past cannot bite you. (Ah, but even the 
Past can speak to you with the voice of the 
Present. Heraclitus speaks to you from his 
eloquent dust: “No single thing abides, but all 
things flow. . .”. What is this but our modern 
theory of dynamic flux?) 

Libraries: it is up to you. 

Worlds are crumbling about you. Do not 
let words crumble too. Words are in your 
charge. Make them brave! Make them into an 
invincible syntax! 

Eva J. ANTTONEN, Assistant 
East Boston Branch Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


It's Fun to Cook 
To the Editor: 


In October 1939 the Bulletin, which is faith- 
fully digested by our entire staff, published a 
list of free cookery booklets. We sent for this 
material, most of it entirely free except for 
postage charges, and were so pleased with the 
result that we put together an exhibit of which 
we enclose a picture. On an adjacent shelf we 
placed pots of red geraniums and our small 
collection of cook books. 
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What Our Readers Think 








FREE FOR THE ASKING 


The pamphlets are very gay and colorful and 
created a furor among our housewives (and even 
some husbands!). We find the Bulletin a gold 
mine of suggestions, especially in a small branch 
where ingenuity has to take the place of money! 


CHARLOTTE J. HUBACH 
Librarian, Ottendorfer Branch 
New York Public Library 


A. Edward Newton 


To the Editor: 


The passing of A. Edward Newton, known 
throughout the world for his wit and bibliogra- 
phical mastery, comes as a shock to all who have 
followed him through the mazes of authors and 
books that he so greatly loved. It is more than 
Pennsylvania’s loss; it is the loss of all, who 
in this changing world, retain their love for 
books. 

I do not suppose he had an ill wisher in the 
entire world. I remember him, then a young 
man, as an occasional guest at my father’s late 
Sunday evening dinners. He was a member 
of “The Club” that I think had its first meeting 
in father’s house and I think it was he who 
wrote the history of it. One ran into him at 
the “Philobiblon Club’ down on Camac Street, 
whose genial president was Governor Penny- 
packer, himself historian and bibliographer, and 
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at other places such as The Franklin Inn Club 
where book and art-lovers foregathered. Every- 
where he went people felt the better for his 
presence. How shall one describe him better than 
as the possessor of those attributes associated 
with the second word in the title of his first 
book “The Amenities of Book Collecting’—a 
first book published at the age of forty-five. Kind- 
ly helpful and unspoiled by success, at which 
he was whimsically surprised, he was in his 
seventies that which he had been in his youth. 

He had, while in business, set up as book 
collector and worshipper of Dr. Johnson; his 
library of 10,000 or 15,000 volumes must be one 
of the half a dozen finest in the country; and 
he who was a collector of other men’s books had 
the curious experience of being “collected’’ him- 
self. You will find his books on the shelves, 
next to William Dana Orcutt’s, in the corners 
nearest to their owners’ writing-tables. 

Had he been richer, he said, his collection 
would have been better and larger. The boy 
who collects Zane Grey and the Morgans who 
collect Shakespearean folios and Gutenberg Bibles 
can but echo his reflection. 

With William Dana Orcutt, the Philadelphian, 
A. Edward Newton shared a unique position. 
The former's field is older, more directly con- 
cerned with early printers and presses, with type 
faces and format; the latter was above all things 
a humanitarian and the human connotations of 
both book writing and book production were 
the springs that drove him to put his enthusiasms 
and affections into print. He set out to establish 
the personality of Samuel Johnson; before the 
end he had created a niche in the hall of letters 
for himself. 

O. R. Howarp THOMSON, Librarian 
The James V. Brown Library 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Rebuttal 
To the Editor: 


To be sure, printed hieroglyphics are meaning- 
less in themselves. They are hard to learn, to 
read, to write—but once learned, their meaning 
lasts. I can usually recognize Theda Bara’s pic- 
tures, but I do not always recognize those of my 
friends taken at the same time—and that history 
is only a generation back. My grandfather's 
diaries tell me, now, facts I have forgotten, if 
he ever said the words. His daguerrotypes might 
be those of a stage robber. From them I would 
learn nothing of gardening, business, politics, in 
which he was and I am interested. 

If there were more instead of fewer writings by 
the peculiar type of mind capable of it, and 
more reading by literate and intelligent people 
now, we might avoid much trouble that we 
probably shall not escape. Prehistoric man and 
mastodons read with their ears, saw more than 
a printed page, and wrote with their tongues. 
They knew no more than they heard; saw no 
more than what lay before their eyes, and wrote 
to none beyond the sound of their living voices. 

If all we see, hear, and say could be transcribed 
on records, post-historic man would find few 
fragments. By the time he invented a machine 
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to enunciate them, and then translated them, his 
civilization might be crumbling also. 

The equipment God gave humans is a brain, 
and the best way to make it function accurately 
is for the hand to put its thoughts in black and 
while. True, it is a great effort for the hand to 
translate these thoughts into little lines and 
curves, symbolizing letters and words, and it is 
an effort for the reader's eye to revive the 
suspended ideas, and turn them again, into mental 
conceptions of abstract and concrete thought. Is 
laziness a virtue? Has knowledge ever come 
without effort? 

A good deal of hazy nonsense goes in the 
little holes at the sides of the brain, and even 
more runs out the big opening below. You 
remember that the “gift of tongues” led to much 
trouble, not to knowledge, at the Tower Of Babel. 

Aside from all this Mr. Pilant * may be correct. 

ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Librarian 
Carnegie Public Library 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


A Trustee Dissents 
To the Editor: 

Jens Nyholm, assistant librarian University of 
California, in his article in the April issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin seems to have settled 
the matter of censorship in libraries—to his own 
satisfaction. He seems rather proud of his 
“liberalism.” But he is treading on dangerous 
ground. One might go so far as to accuse him 
of giving aid and comfort to the enemies of 
“The American Way.” I wish I knew more 
about his background and his social and political 
affiliations. 

After reading Grapes of Wrath, I was much 
interested in seeing the film version. The 
discriminatory good taste of Joe Breen of Holly- 
wood has done Mr. Steinbeck a real service—to 
the disgust of Mr. Steinbeck and, I presume, 
Mr. Nyholm. Why is it necessary for John Stein- 
beck to include in his book all of the outhouse 
flavor which Mr. Breen saw fit to wash out of 
the movie script? Which leaves the better taste 
in one’s mouth, Mr. Steinbeck or Mr. Breen? 
How many of the many thousands of dollars 
which have flowed into Mr. Steinbeck’s bank 
account and into the bank account of his pub- 
lishers are because he wrote filth into his book? 

Encouraged by the same freedom of thought 
expression which seems, from Mr. Nyholm’s 
thesis, to be sponsored by the Council of the 
American Library Association, a negro writes a 
book. He takes considerable pains in describ- 
ing how a panicky negro was compelled to 
dismember the corpse of a white girl to make 
the body fit into the firepot of a furnace and 
this book is hailed by Dorothy Canfield as an 
outstanding literary achievement. 

Does a writer have to revel in filth and 
morbidity to receive acclaim from reviewers and 
critics? Or is there collusion between such book 
makers, publishers, and critics to bring forth 
more books of like mature under the guise of 

(Continued on page 277) 


* “Goodby Gutenberg,’’ Wilson Library Bulletin, Sep- 
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NOTES 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


International Relations Committee 
Meeting 


| gyre arising out of the present unsettled 
international situation affecting the work of 
the Committee were discussed at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the International Relation 
Committee held in New York on October 4. The 
present status of the Books for Europe Project 
and the possibilities of expanding its activities 
were considered. Preliminary reports on the 
Book Post Study and the project for the study 
of Obstacles to the Flow of European Periodicals, 
being undertaken by Ellsworth Young, the Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Committee, were presented 
and recommendations made. 


Board on Education for Librarianship 
Activities 

Helen M. Harris, chairman, and Anita M. 
Hostetter, secretary, represented the Board at an 
accrediting conference held in Washington Oc- 
tober 3-4, at the call of the American Council 
on Education to discuss problems arising out of 
accrediting requirements. 

The list of fellowships, scholarships, grants- 
in-aid, and loan funds available to librarians and 
prospective librarians for study in library science 
has been revised by the Board. Single copies 
may be obtained upon request to the Board on 
Education for Librarianship. 

Modifications in the curricula of some library 
schools to meet the demand of defense needs and 
following suggestions made in “The Library's Job 
in the National Emergency” published in the 
October A.L.A. Bulletin, are reported by the 
Board which has been making suggestions to aid 
library schools in the present emergency. 


Latin American Fellowships 


Fellowships for study in the Library School 
in an amount of $50 per month for nine months, 
plus the remission of all University fees, have 
been granted by Louisiana State University to two 
students from Brazil. 


Miss Maria Voightlander and Mr. Francisco 
Jose Almeido de Azevedo, assistants in the Munic- 
ipal Library of Sao Paulo, Brazil, the students 
who received the fellowships, were also awarded 
travel grants by the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the Department of State. Both the fel- 
lowships and travel grants were arranged for by 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America. 


Carnegie Travel Grant 


Ernesto Gietz, librarian of the libraries of the 
National College and School of Exact Sciences 
of Buenos Aires, and Secretary of the Argentine 
Library Association, has been awarded a travel 
grant by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. He reached the United States early 
in October. 


Spanish Visitor 


The Spanish government is sending Sefior 
Miguel Sanz Tovar to this country on an official 
mission to study the organization of American 
public libraries, according to word received from 
the Division of Cultural Relations of the De- 
partment of State. Sefior Sanz will be accom- 
panied by his family. 


Library Terminology 


The Committee on Library Terminology, of 
which Susan Grey Akers is chairman, has been 
designated as the representative of the American 
Library Association to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on Dictionary of Education which is being 
prepared under the sponsorship of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The dictionary will include terms in the 
field of libraries and library education. 


Committee on Federal Relations 
Meeting 


Prospects for this fall and the next session of 
Congress were discussed and a plan of action 
was considered at a meeting of the executive 
group of the Federal Relations Committee at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago on September 22. Present 
were: 

Chairman Forrest B. Spaulding, vice chairman Charles 
H. Compton, Carleton B. Joeckel, Paul A. T. Noon, 


Carl Vitz, President Essae M. Culver, Carl H. Milam, 
and Julia Wright Merrill, secretary to the Committee. 


The work of the Committee in relation to na- 
tional defense received the major emphasis at the 
meeting. As a result of the conference a quick 
study of the book needs of libraries in relation 
to national defense was decided upon. A ques- 
tionnaire on the industrial needs of libraries and 
one on democracy were planned. 

Although the ultimate objective of the Com- 
mittee will continue to be permanent federal aid 
for libraries it will watch for opportunities and 
study the possibilities of emergency federal aid 
for libraries either through the inclusion of li- 
brary items in educational appropriations or 
though interpretations of rulings that books may 
be included as equipment or otherwise. 
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Vocational School Librarians 
Conference 


Vocational school librarians and school library 
supervisors met in Chicago September 20 and 21 
at the call of Executive Secretary Carl H. Milam 
to consider the needs for books and other printed 
materials in the defense program and ways of 
meeting those needs. 

$15,000,000 was appropriated at the end of 
June for training men in the skills needed in 
the defense industries, the training to be given 
in the vocational schools of the country. By 
August 15, 92,471 men were receiving training 
as a result of the program. At the time of the 
meeting an additional appropriation of $60,500,- 
000 to extend the program to July 1, 1941 and 
to expand it somewhat was pending in Congress. 

Questions raised by the training program in 
its relation to libraries were discussed. How 
were books and library services used in the initia- 
tion of the training program in vocational schools? 
To what extent will they be needed in the ex- 
tended program? How can library needs be 
met? 

The School and Children’s Library Division 
at A.L.A. will undertake to act as a clearing 
house for information concerning library needs 
of vocational schools in the training program 
and of local and state plans for providing or 
strengthening library service to the defense pro- 
gram. 

“Answers to Questions Concerning the Library 
and Book Needs of the National Defense Train- 
ing Program,” a mimeographed set of questions 
and answers presents the major points raised and 
discussed at the meeting. Copies may be had 
upon request to the School and Children’s Library 
Division of the A.L.A. 


A.C.R.L. National Defense 
Committee 


A Special Committee on National Defense has 
been set up by the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries with Charles M. Mohrhardt 
as chairman. Other members are: 


John J. Lund, William N. Seaver, Augustus H. 
Shearer, Frank K. Walter, and Eugene H. Wilson. 


Executive Board Meeting 


Libraries and the national defense program, 
library extension, mobilization of citizen interest, 
and the A.L.A. budget for 1940-1941 were among 
the subjects brought before the Executive Board 
at a three day meeting at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago on October 7-9. Other topics which re- 
ceived consideration were: headquarters reorgan- 
ization, headquarters job analysis, the project for 
a trustees’ bulletin, A.L.A. library surveys, federal 
aid, preliminary plans for the 1942 Conference, 
and group discussions and symposiums at the 
1941 Conference, 
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Board Chairmen Elected 


Board chairmen and their respective boards for 
the year beginning September, are: 


Alice M. Farquhar—Adult Education Board. 

C. B. Joeckel—Library Extension Board. 

Robert B. Downs—Board on Resources of American 
Libraries. 

Flora B. Ludington—Board on Salaries, 
Tenure. 

Leon Carnovsky—Advisory Board for Special Projects. 

Helen M. Harris—Board on Education for Librarian- 
ship. 


Staff, and 


Model Scheme of Service Revised 


“Organization and personnel procedure of 
the —— Library; a suggested plan,” a revised 
model scheme of service prepared by a sub- 
committee in Cleveland under the leadership of 
Amy Winslow, has been issued. Copies are 
available for loan from headquarters by the Per- 
sonnel Division. 





A.L.A. Staff Changes 


R. O. Rivera, executive secretary of the Duke Uni- 
versity Press, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to become the Executive Assistant to the Committee on 
Library Cooperation with Latin America. A well-known 
lecturer on subjects dealing with Latin America and its 
relations with the United States, Dr. Rivera is also 
the author of a biography of Francisco de Paula 
Santander, first president of Colombia, which was 
published by the Colombian Academy of History. Dr. 
Rivera succeeds Dr. William Haygood, who has become 
the Secretary of the Rosenwald Foundation. 

Esther Dixon, executive assistant in the Special Mem- 
bership and Endowment Department, has resigned to 
become field secretary and publicity director of the 
Urban Land Institute, Chicago. 

Mildred Roblee, of the Publishing Department is 
now assistant to the editor of Phi Delta Kappa pub- 
lications, Hammond, III. 

Elizabeth Bond, assistant librarian of the Main 
Library of the Minneapolis Public Library, has been 
granted a three months’ leave of absence to act as 
temporary editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin and publicity 
assistant. 
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liberalism and “The American Way’? Some of 
these writers are revealing their own pathological 
brains for the world to see and with the encour- 


agement given them, our libraries will soon 
have their stacks cluttered up with intimate 
personal and imaginary experiences of the 


demimonde and psychopaths. 

Mr. Nyholm in his dissertation dwells a little 
too much upon “objectives” and “liberty of ex- 
pression” which seem to connect up with certain 
other words such as “‘Fascism, Nazism, and Com- 
munism” and there are those people in the 
United States of America who might take umbrage 
at such connotation. 

James A. Work, Jr. 
Member of the Board of Trustees 
Elkhart, Indiana, Public Library 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Article XIX 
(Giving Nation-W ide Suffrage to Women) 


HOUSANDS of women will visit the polls 

this month without realizing that they are 
enjoying a right that was denied their mothers. 
Only twenty years ago did woman suffrage be- 
come nation-wide. 


The story of the crusade for Votes for Women 
is told in Victory: How Women Won It—1840- 
1940. This is a cloth bound symposium pre- 
pared by the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. It has been brought out at this 
time to lend color and authority to the Woman's 
Centennial Congress which will be held in New 
York City, November 25th and 26th, 1940, for 
the purpose of appraising the past hundred years 
of woman's progress in the United States and 
charting the future. It is a crisp, final, authori- 
tative statement of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, historically exact, written by women who 
were on the ground and who battled against 
tremendous odds to bring suffrage to its dramatic 
climax. 


Excellent reproductions of pictures of the six 
greatest om leaders of the century, each with 
a facsimile of her signature and a brief biog- 
raphy, add to the value of the book, as also does 
the appendix packed full of statistics and other 
important data, much of which has never before 
been in print. 

The foreword was written by Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and the authors and titles of the eleven 
chapters follow: Preliminary Agitation, by Mary 
Foulke Morrisson; First Organized Action, by 
Mary Gray Peck; Rampant Women, by Mildred 
Adams; “That Word Male,” by Mary Foulke 
Morrisson; The First Surrender, by Carrie Chap- 
man Catt; Campaigning State by State, by Maud 
Wood Park; The Opposition Breaks, by Ger- 
trude Foster Brown; Appeals to Congress, by 
Penelope P. B. Huse; A Decisive Victory Won, 
by Gertrude Foster Brown; The Winning Plan, 
by Maud Wood Park; and The Secretary Has 
Signed the Proclamation, by Mary Gray Peck. 


National College Debate Question 


Resolved: That the Western Hemisphere form 
a permanent alliance or union for defense against 
foreign aggression, has been selected as the 1940- 
1941 proposition by the National College Debate 
Committee. According to advance information 
the Pi Kappa Delta question will be very similar. 
Immediately upon learning this we asked Pro- 
fessor E. R. Nichols of the University of Redlands 
to compile Union of American Nations for De- 
fense for the Reference Shelf. It is hoped to 
have the book completed ($1.25) prior to De- 
cember 1. 


On approximately the same date we hope to 
offer A Pan-American Union. This will be 
another compilation on the same question and 
is being edited by Professors Phillips and Garland 
of Colgate University. It will be #3 in the 
Contemporary Social Problems series ($2) 

Three other Reference Shelf titles planned for 
this fall will have a direct bearing on this ques- 
tion. They are The Monroe Doctrine in 1940, 
National Defense and Compulsory Military Train- 
ing. 

And while on the subject of debate books, 
coaches will be glad to know that two of the 
most widely accepted texts have been revised to 
appear as new editions at an early date. They 
are Discussion Methods: Explained and Illus- 
trated by Garland and Phillips, and How to De- 
bate: A Textbook for Beginners by H. B. Sum- 
mers and F. L. Whan. (The last-named is a 
revision with many changes and additions of 
Professor Summers’ Contest Debating. 


Filmstrip 


Know Your Library—a filmstrip prepared by 
Mary Angela Bennett and Mary Rebecca Lingen- 
felter on teaching the use of the library to 
college and high school students. Available at 
$1.25 each including lecture notes from The 
H. W. Wilson Company or Dr. Mary Bennett, 
South Hall, Columbia University. The distribu- 
tion of this filmstrip is an experiment. If it 
proves successful, others of a similar nature will 

made available later. 


Library on the Air 


This collection of some three dozen radio 
scripts from library broadcasters in various parts 
of the country will be ready about December 
first. 


United States Government 
Publications 


“Government publications, commonly called 
public documents, are among the oldest written 
records, and if measured by their influence on 
civilization, are probably the most important of 
all written records. They are the sources of 
political, economic, and social history of peoples 
of all times. . . . They contain the history of 
civilization itself in all its aspects. 

“It is not too strong a statement to say that 
no modern library can give adequate reference 
service without access to the publications of the 
United States government. They are reliable, 
up-to-date, inexpensive sources of information on 
practically every subject of timely interest; they 
contain the indespensable data for the research 
worker and the technical specialist in many fields; 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Boyd, Anne M. UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT PUBLICATIONS. Ready in Janu- 
ary 

Garland, J. V. and Phillips, C. F. Dis- 
CUSSION METHODS: EXPLAINED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 2d ed. rev. (Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 12, No. 2) 

Johnsen, J. E. UNIVERSAL MILITARY AND 
DEFENSE TRAINING FOR YOUTH. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 14) 

Judson, L. S. and Showman, Richard. THE 
MonrOE DoctriNE IN 1940. (Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 14) 

Loizeaux, Marie D. LIBRARY ON THE 
Air. Ready about December 1st 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 


ciation. Victory: how women won 
it. 

Nichols, E. R. UNION OF AMERICAN Na- 
TIONS FOR DEFENSE. (Reference 
Shelf, vol. 14) $1.25 


Phillips, C. F. and Garland, J. V. A PAN- 
AMERICAN UNION. (Contemporary 
Social Problems, No. 3) $2 

Schnapper, M. B. NATIONAL 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 14) 

Summers, H. B. and Whan, F. L. How 
TO DEBATE: a textbook for begin- 
ners. 


DEFENSE. 











they provide instruction and guidance in all 
sorts of practical pursuits. 

“Without doubt the quickest and most satis- 
factory way to become acquainted with govern- 
ment publications is to examine and read them 
as one does other library materials. The im- 
possibility of this procedure is evident when the 
number of federal publications is considered. It 
is estimated that over 4000 different publications 
are now distributed each year to depositary 
libraries receiving the full quota of publications.” 

The above paragraphs are quoted from Anne 
E. Boyd's introduction to her United States Gov- 





CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS. August 1937-July 
1940 three-year bound volume. Published October 25. 


In Preparation 


INDEX. October 1939-September 1940 
Ready in November or early December. 


AGRICULTURAL 
annual volume. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 1940 annual volume. 
Ready in November or early December. 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. July 1937-March 1940, 33- 
month bound volume. Ready late this year. 

STANDARD CATALOG For PusBiic LIBRARIES. New 
Edition. Ready late this year. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 
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ernment Publications. This book, first published 
in 1931, has been completely revised and con- 
tains more than double the information carried 
in the first edition. It is a guide with descriptive 
notes to all the more important government docu- 
ments now in print listed under the issuing 
agency. The index is by subject, author and 
title. Ready in January. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


(Epiror’s Note: In 1936 Mr. Louis J. Bailey, 
Director of the Queensborough Public Library, was 
appointed representative of the American Library Asso- 
ciation on the Board of Directors of The H. W. Wilson 
Company. Shortly thereafter the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation appointed Miss Marguerite Burnett, Librarian 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York City, as its 
representative on the Board of Directors. We are 
pleased to announce that both Miss Burnett and Mr. 
Bailey have been reappointed. 

We give below some extracts from Mr. Bailey's report 
to the President of the American Library Association, 
made at the Cincinnati Conference.) 


The three years of my term as Director repre- 
senting the A.L.A. on the Board of The H. W. 
Wilson Company will expire on August 31, 1940. 
I wish to express to you and to the members 
of the Executive Board my sincere appreciation 
of the honor and opportunity of serving in this 


capacity. I have been accorded every courtesy 
by Mr. Wilson and the other directors, the 
records have been made available and open to 


me at all times, all questions met with ready 
response and most cordial relations have existed 
between us... 


The preferred stock of the Company which 
pays 7% is held mostly by librarians or former 
librarians, in small holdings of one to twelve 
shares. The common stock paying 8% is held 
by employees or former employees of the com- 
pany. Common stock has always met its dividend 
except one year when it was placed at 6%. 
Preferred has always paid its regular ate. 
Owing, however, to the burdensome taxes on 
stock the Company has recently begun a policy 
of exchanging preferred stock shares for bonds 
as the interest on bonds can be charged to 
operating cost rather than paid from the profits. 
Quite a number of shares have been sent in for 
transfer and as the bonds bear a maturity date 
they can be retired eventually and replaced by 
bonds at a lower rate. There are now three 
hundred employees and although they receive 
approximately the same pay as the average li- 
brary worker it has been a standing policy for 
sometime to give a bonus on salaries in good 
years. The bonus is usually paid in common 
stock and amounts to four to ten per cent an- 
nually. It not only aids in establishing a savings 
account but undoubtedly increases the interest 
of employees in the welfare of the company. 
The matter of taxes becomes more serious. Some- 
thing over $42,000 was paid out this year in 
various forms of tax. It seems very difficult to 
remedy this by making a change to a non-profit 
basis for no organization is in sight to absorb 
the present assets of the Company, now over 
$1,200,000. Until such support is available it 
seems impossible to think of a public service, 
non-commercial, non-profit status for this organi- 
zation. . . 
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When the Wilson Company moved to New 
York City (950 University Avenue) in 1917 a 
large five-story building was purchased. A little 
later in 1925 an adjoining two-story building 
was added and used for periodical stock. 
Property to the south of the first building was 
purchased and on it a fine eight-story building 
erected for offices and printing plant. It was 
opened in 1929. The last addition opened in 
1938 is a six-story monolithic concrete structure 
erected on the site of the two story building. 
It provides space for a new large cylinder press, 
mailing space, space for the editorial staff of 
several publications and three floors for the peri- 
odicals department. Land and construction cost 
$181,175.13. In spite of this it has been neces- 
sary to purchase this year low price storage space 
to hold paper stock and overflow books and 
periodical sets. . . . 

In the past three years the sales of the com- 
pany have increased nearly 12 per cent, and in 
the past decade nearly 25 per cent. The lowest 
point reached in the decade was in 1933 with 
sales of $526,515.54. The recovery from that 
point has been very satisfactory. In the past ten 
years subscriptions to the various indexes have 
increased 28 per cent though nearly all the gain 
has been made in the yast four years. Changed 
conditions made it advisable to discontinue the 
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Motion Picture Review Digest which had not 
been successful financially. A mew index started 
in the last year is Current Biography which 
exceeded 2,500 subscriptions in its first three 
months. The Abridged Readers’ Guide intended 
for very small libraries and school libraries has 
reached nearly 4,000 subscriptions in its four 
years of existence. . . 

The income of the Publishing department has 
ingreased nearly $100,000 in the decade. It 
covers the various catalogues, bibliographies, 
general titles and book importations. The Period- 
ical Department has been a real victim of depres- 
sion but has at last reached its largest annual 
sale this year. Its completeness has been built 
up systematically, however, and nearly all orders 
are now filled over 90 per cent complete upon 
receipt. The work of the Company has been 
accompanied by a reduction in outside printing 
work. The $49,707.02 of 1931 is reduced to 
$15,367.70 in 1940. The Occupation Index and 
P.A.1.S. are accounted for here. 

What the total effect of the present war condi- 
tions will be upon sales is still hard to tell. 
Already deliveries are held up to certain coun- 
tries and subscription payments are reduced. If 
the domestic market is not cut drastically the 
effect may not be serious and future sales abroad 
may be eventually brought up-to-date. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Wilson Library Bulletin 
yan monthly except July and August at New 

ork, N. Y., October 1, 1940. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid personally appeared E. M. 
Phelps, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the ~ yng The 
H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of the ilson 
Library Bulletin and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, weg oe (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933 embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 


Publisher, Tut H. W. Witson Company 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C. 
Editor, Stantey J. Kunitz 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C. 
Managing Editor, Mariz D. Loizeaux 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C 


Business Monagers, None 


_ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 


must be given.) 

The H. . Wilson Company, Edith M. Phelps, 
Marion E. Potter, H. W. ilson, Julia E. Johnsen, 
Mary Burnham, Alice M. Dougan, Marion A. Knight, 


Gertrude D. Nolan, Arthur Rigg and Ida E. Rigg, 


Louise D. Teich, all of 950 University Ave., N. Y. C., 
Justina L. Wilson, 1001 Jerome Ave., N. Y. C.,. and 
Grace E. Dougherty, c/o Princeton Bank and Trust 
Co., Princeton, N. J. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
Lillian M. Brown, 204 S. 2nd St., Fulton, N. Y., 
Frederic E. Clements, Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, Santa Barbara, Calif., Elsie M. Cornew, 905 
Stuyvesant Ave., Trenton, N. J., Blanche Gray, Pub- 
lic Library, Mattoon, IIll., Jeannette Leatherman, 1236 
lith St., N. W., Washington, D. C., Pension Board 
of the H. W. Wilson Co., Howard 
Marion E. Potter, 900 Summit Ave., 
K. Richardson, 204 N. Yale St., Vermillion, S. D., 
Mildred Smith, 165 Knoles Way, Stockton, Calif.. 
Mary Powell Webster, 299 Valley View Place, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Haycraft, Treas., 
N. Y. C., Mabel 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 

of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this nt has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Per E. M. Puetrs, Secretary. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day 
of September, 1940. A. LAHEY. 
[SEAL] Notary Public, Bronx Co., N. Y. 


Bronx County Clerk’s No. 3 

Bronx County Register’s No. 66-L-41 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission expires March 30, 1941. 














BE READY FOR BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 10-16 
ORDER YOUR JUVENILES “HUNTTING BOUND” IN BUCKRAM 


if you want them to outwear their usefulness without rebinding. 
(Publishers’ bindings supplied, if desired.) 


AND SELECT THEM 


from our “Standard Juvenile Catalog” and our new “Summer-Fall Juvenile 
List.” (Copies sent on request.) 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 












TRANSPORTATION PAID —ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 














READING FOR BACKGROUND 


A series of reading lists for teachers and students published in cooperation with 
the School Libraries Section of the A.L.A. Ten or more copies in one order, of one 
list or assorted, 17'//oc each; 100 or more, 12c each postpaid. 











a ae Readings for American History. J. C. Mathematics: Queen of the Sciences. Frieda M. 
Roos. d ed. rev. 59p. pa. 1939. 35c. Heller. 16p. pa. 1938. 35c 
“i Shalt ee a Se ee. Oo The World War. Frances Fitzgerald. 18p. ps. 
Readings fo rench, Latin, ° . ‘ 
a of Sep. a 1935. tse aweae 2 Pen pus High Schools. Amelia H. Munson. 62p. 
Books About Spain. Mabel Williams, comp. 12p pa. 1938. 35 
pa. 1935. 35c. New York etty--Ateaten, Today and Tomorrow. 
Science Books for the Elementary School. Ruth M. F. Brady and H. 8. Carpenter. 26p. pa. 
Budd. 24p. pa. 1937. 35c. 1939. 35c. 
Gard amd tadlon & Caspenien, S00 oa 1068. tos Background Readings for Journalism. Gunnar 
Background Readings in Music. Ruth E. Bradley. meen. Sip. pe. DOSS. Se 
32p. pa. 1938. 35c. Reading for Italian. L. C. Lamanna. 35c. 
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IT WON’T BE LONG Now 


=|\ Wise Christmas shoppers are already sending in 











their gift subscriptions to Current Biography. 
Lively, informal sketches of outstanding “head- 
liners” appeal to any age. As useful to the boy 
and girl in school as to parents who keep up 
with the news. 


Invaluable addition to the home library, the 
bound annual volume accompanies each 


year’s subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER:—Personal subscrip- 

tions at the minimum rate of $4.00. 

Timely ritatt 
Autho 


«eee vationdl THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 
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BIBLE STORY READERS in Six Volumes 
Graded for Children up to Eleven 


Lillie A. Faris has written six marvel- 
ous books for children, including Bible 


Stories and Legends of the Bering 
Strait Eskimos 


By CLARK M. GARBER 
The student of primitive psychology and philosophy will 
find in these folktales of the Behring Strait Eskimos a rich 
field for his investigations. Dr. John P. Harrington, a 
well-known ethnologist, writes, “The world has long been 
waiting for this very folklore, collected at the gates of 
America.’ From Your Bookstore $2.50 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 





Nature Stories, Childhood 
and Songs. 1008 pages, 412 
full color offset illustrations. Bound 
in Blue Art Vellum. Write for free 
prospectus. Returnable copies on re- 
quest. Address Dept. WB-11. 










Ohio 


Cincinnati 





hing Co , 8th and Cutter Sts 


VITAL 
SPEECHES 


SHOULD BE IN YOUR LIBRARY 
as it is in thousands of others. There 
is no other publication like it. Send 
for sample copy. 


Semi-Monthly—$3.00 a year 
(Indexed in Readers’ Guide) 


VITAL SPEECHES 
32 W. 42nd St. N 








Periodicals for Sale - - : 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
i ? ~East 2ist Street New York 
SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 























LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED _ WANTED (i ‘ 
Notify us of any |] Enroll with us. We Th 
“el This || have some 9 e 
ervi ree. ositions available. 
cas AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


OF SPEECH 


Now in 26th Year 
Annual Subscription $2.50 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A laboratory manual for teachers of 
speech in all its phases and at every 
educational level. Published in Feb- 











ruary, April, October, and December. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Librarians mentioning this advertise- 
ment when sending subscriptions will 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers receive, without charge, a complete 
Table of Contents of all articles 
Newark, NJ. New York, N.Y. published in the Quarterly Journal 
EVERY BOOK BOUND BY to date. 
DEMAEKERS IS A FOUR Send Orders to: 
STAR PRODUCTION— we a 
R. L. CORTRIGHT 
si a —" EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
* QUALITY The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
* SPEED Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 























LIBRARY LEAFLETS 


Clear, concise, Members Round ‘Peble ot he Arar? ,and ite tools! The results of th ‘Leaf t 
held Li Ang Tunic “Member Round Table of the A.L.A. in cooperation with The w. Wilson - hy 
n brary” is devoted to the use of reference books in general. 
ae This ts " 2 Cane takes up the card catalog and the a, system 
‘Time-Savers Periodical Indexes’ explains the use of the Readers’ Gulde. 
Prices: = for 10 of one leaflet, or assorted; 75¢ for 50 of one leaflet, 
$1.00 for 100 of one leafiet, or assorted. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue 


or assorted; 


New York City 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All selections are 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 
books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, with illustrated cover and 
a page of literary notes, except July and August, and sold to libraries for distribution. 
When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the 
season with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per 





month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy free. 


Send all 


orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION 


ALLINGHAM, MARGERY, 1904- 

Black plumes. Pub. for the Crime club, 
by Doubleday 1940 270p $2 

A story of the Ivory family, founders 
and owners of a great art collection, and 
of what happened when the dark figure of 
murder cast a shadow over all of them 
“The intricate puzzle is handled with 
clarity and suspense, but ‘Black Plumes’ is a 
novel as well as a thriller; and its story is 
told with a skillful novelist’s sophistication 

and restraint.”” N.Y. Times 


Day, Mrs LILLIAN (ABRAMS) 1893- 
Youngest profession. Doubleday 1940 
277p $2 
“The ‘inside’ story of a woman of fifteen: 
Jane Lyons, universal nuisance, whose life 
work is the collection of autographs from 
movie stars.” Huntting 


STORM, HANs OTTO 
Count ten. Longmans 1940 623p $2.50 


Portrait of an American trying to find 
his place in life, enduring growing pains 
and adventures, both spiritual and physical, 
and trying to live honestly 


WOLFE, THOMAS, 1900-1938 
You can’t go home again. Harper 1940 
743p $3 


A novel of present-day life in America 
and Europe. It presents intimate pictures 
of widely varying types with emphasis on 
the evil, the selfish, the cruel, and the 
cowardly way of living 


“This book is written with all Wolfe's 
furious energy, with his devouring zest for 
all sorts of different human beings, with his 
amazing gift for sucking the very last drop 
of juice out of a character or a scene. . 
Though there are extraneous chapters— 
though ‘You Can't Go Home Again’ con- 
tains some of Wolfe’s worst writing as well 
as much of his best—there is a clear, 
though winding path through the great 
forest of words and incidents and memor- 
ies. . . The book ends neither in doubt 
nor in disillusion. It ends, in the remark- 
able last chapter, with a cry of faith.’ Sat. 
rev. of lit. 


YOUNG, FRANCIS BRETT, 1884- 
Happy highway. Reynal 
$2.50 


The story of a business man who wanted 
to get away from a life that had ceased 
to satisfy him. The background is the 
English countryside over which Mr Lucton 
wanders, and the theme is his regeneration 
thru his experiences and the fresh viewpoint 
which is built up by contact with a wide 
variety of his fellow human beings 


1940 340p 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BENSON, EDWARD FREDERIC, 1867-1940 
Final edition. Appleton-Century 1940 
304p front $3 
Memories of a full and interesting life 
of a distinguished English writer, abounding 


in anecdotes about prominent men and 
women of his time 
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ADVENTURE 


AKELEY, Mrs Mary LEE (JOBE) 1886- 
Wilderness lives again; Carl Akeley and 
The ot f mie ebte de Veet the great adventure; foreword by F. 

e story oO Camille Fehér de erne ° : 
who abandoned a stage career at its height T. Davison. Dodd 1940 411p illus 


to care for her inventor half-brother thru $3 
years of discouragement and poverty 


FEHER DE VERNET, CAMILLE 
Harding, Mrs Bertita (Leonarz) Hun- 
garian rhapsody; the portrait of an 
actress. Bobbs 1940 344p illus $3 


Map on lining-papers 
Mrs Akeley’s “biography of her famous 
husband, Carl Akeley, is the account of 


‘ : one man’s amazing accomplishments which 
I remember; the autobiograp hy of Abra transformed museum exhibits from objects 


ham F lexner. Simon & Schuster 1940 of curiosity into living pictures of animal 
414p illus $3.75 life.” Library journal 

The autobiography of a modern American _ “Here is the detailed account of Akeley’s 
revolutionary in the field of education. ‘The life-work and how it was accomplished. 
volume is . . . made up of my memories, Here, also, and in his own quoted words for 
buttressed by a few memoranda of which the most part, are his experiences as an 
I chance to possess copies; by personal African hunter, including his hand-to-hand 
letters . . . and by the published reports and well-nigh fatal encounters with a 


of the General Education Board.” Preface wounded leopard and with an infuriated 
; bull-elephant. But this is primarily an in- 


irational bi hy, and in the best , 
Ga, WANDA, 1893- 2 z for it potion = spicit of ta pennesillinaty 

Growing pains; diaries and drawings for man.” Sat. rev. of lit. 
the years 1908-1917. Coward-McCann 


1940 xx,479p illus $3.75 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM, 1866- 


RAINIER, PETER W. 
My vanished Africa. Yale univ. press 








The autobiography of a well-known art- 
ist and illustrator of children’s books. “It 
is a faithful transcript of her diary from 
her fifteenth to her twenty-fourth year, 
covering her life in New Ulm, Minnesota 
where she was born, and in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, where she went to art school.” 
Foreword 


GriscoM, LLoyp CARPENTER, 1872- 


Diplomatically speaking. Little 1940 
476p front $3.50 


The memoirs of an American diplomat. 
Mr Griscom’s colorful career began early, 
for at 26 he was Chargé d’Affaires at 
Constantinople, then Envoy to the Shah 
of Persia, and 29 when he became our 
Minister to Japan during the entire Russo- 
Japanese war, and only 34 when he became 
Ambassador to Italy 


TRELAWNY, EDWARD JOHN, 1792-1881 


Armstrong, Margaret Neilson, 1867- 
Trelawny; a man’s life. Macmillan 
1940 379p front $3 


“The life-story of the Englishman, Edward 
Trelawny, superlative adventurer of the early 
nineteenth century, ‘based on Trelawny’s 
writings, corrected and amplified from re- 
liable sources. . . Trelawny as a mere youth 
of thirteen was banished from home by 
his father to life in the English navy. . . He 
deserted and joined a privateer preying upon 
British shipping in the Orient, thus ex- 
periencing more excitement and hair-breadth 
escapes before reaching his majority than 
most professional adventurers encounter in 
a lifetime.” Library journal 


1940 307p maps $2.75 


Published in England under title: African 
hazard 

“The story of the first thirty years of 
Rainier’s life in Africa, in a period cor- 
responding to the “Wild West’ era in our 
own country. It tells of his boyhood as 
the son of a farmer in Zululand; his 
adventures searching for ivory, gold and 
diamonds; his part in the German Southwest 
African campaign during World War I; 
and as manager of a tin dredge in Nigeria.” 
Library journal 


WALDECK, THEODORE J. 
On safari; with illus. by Kurt Wiese. 


Viking 1940 208p illus $2.50 


An account of expeditions deep into 
the African jungle. ‘The true story of the 
humiliating start of a young explorer, who 
did all the wrong things and broke all 
the rules, but who—at 18—was man enough 
to take his punishment and start over again 
and learn how to be an explorer in every 
sense.” Kirkus 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


AUDUBON, JOHN JAMES, 1785-1851 
Audubon’s America; the narratives and 


experiences of J. J. Audubon; ed. by 
D. C. Peattie; illus. with facsimiles 
of Audubon’s prints and paintings. 
Houghton 1940 328p illus $6 
Map on lining-papers 
Consists of extracts from Audubon's 


diaries, letters, and other papers, with intro- 
ductory notes by the editor. Contents: 
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What Audubon knew; Biographical note; 
Audubon as a witness; Kentucky days and 
nights; Hunters’ tales; Pioneer types; Deep 
south; Four proud fowl; Down east for 
birds and subscribers; Out west with buffalo 
and Indians; Envoi 

“A selection from Audubon’s bird biog- 
raphies, articles and journals, which presents 
Audubon the traveler and interpreter of the 
pioneer American scene. .. The readers of 
this book will agree, I'm sure, that both 
Audubon and his America are well worth 
meeting.” N.Y. Times 


JOSEPHSON, MATTHEW, 1899- 

President makers; the culture of politics 
and leadership in an age of enlight- 
ment, 1896-1919. Harcourt 1940 584p 
$3.75 


Shows “the influences that were trying 
to enslave the men in the White House. 
Mark Hanna, the boss from Ohio, who 
exerted an enormous power under McKinley, 
was probably the strongest figure among 
the ‘president makers,’ but similar types 
appeared also in later administrations. . . 
The book will add to the understanding of 
two important decades in American history.” 
Library Journal 
Sources: p567-71 





THE FAMILY 


PHELPS, WILLIAM LYON, 1865- 
Marriage. Dutton 1940 56p $1 
| The author writes of the achievement 
of happiness in marriage. He believes 
that character springs from a firm structure 
of faith, and that a common faith is the 
essence of a happy marriage 


Appeared as an article ‘Religion in the 
home” in “Good housekeeping magazine’ 


SADLER, WILLIAM SAMUEL, 1875- 

Growing out of babyhood; problems of 
the preschool child, by W. S. Sadler 
and L. K. Sadler. Funk 1940 350p 
$2.50 

Partial contents: Normal child; Feeding 
problems; Obedience; Play activities; Habits 
—good and bad; Parent-child relationships; 
Reference books 


HOMES TODAY 


De Campi, WILELLA 
Do it yourself; save money while deco- 
rating; illus. by the author. Stokes 
1940 162p illus $1 
The author discusses the principles of 


taste and arrangement, periods, costs, han- 
dling of walls, ceilings, floor coverings, 
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fireplaces, bookcases, pictures and mirrors. 
There are many practical suggestions for the 
solution of problems in interior decoration 


ForD, JAMES, 1884- 

Modern house in America, by James 
Ford and K. M. Ford. Architectural 
bk. 1940 134p illus $5 

“Photographs, plans, building data, family 
requirements, and plot topography for 64 
homes of modern architecture, located in 
different parts of the United States and 
ranging in price from $2000 to $150,000.” 
Booklist 


IMPROVING YOURSELF 


PITKIN, WALTER BOUGHTON, 1878- 
Escape from fear. Doubleday 1940 264p 
$2 


The author shows how a happy, balanced, 
purposeful life can be achieved 


LITERARY DIVERSIONS 


STARRETT, VINCENT, 1886- 

Books alive; a profane chronicle of 
literary endeavor and literary misde- 
meanor, with an informal index by 
Christopher Morley. Random house 
1940 360p $3 

Contents: Fellowship of books; Of casta- 
ways and islands; They wrote in jail; 
Murder and sudden death; With sword 
and pen; Of books and burglars; Fine art 
of forgery; Gray cells at play; From Poe 
to Poirot; Skeleton in the closet; Books 
without end; Romance with a key; Some 
doctors of literature; Speaking of ghosts; 
Partners in print; Mahomet and the mouse- 
trap; Who wrote these pieces; “High spots” 
and other mysteries 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


ANDREWS, Roy CHAPMAN, 1884- 
This amazing planet. Putnam 1940 231p 


$2 


“A series of short articles about strange 
or little-known facts in the realm of nature. 
From time to time these have appeared in 
‘This Week’ under the title ‘This amazing 
planet.’”" Preface 


Partial contents: Dodo was a bird; Sing- 
ing mice; Meet the Okapi; Real mermaid; 
Tiger of the sea; Smake’s sense organs; 
Climbing fish; Floating gold; Strange story 
of emeralds; Burning ferns in your furnace; 
Amber tomb 
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SPORTS AND HOBBIES 


FISCHER, LEO H. 
How to play winning softball, with 


Davis, WATSON, 1896- 
Science picture parade. Duell 1940 327p 
illus $3 





Describes, in alphabetical arrangement, 
the latest achievements in the fields of 
archeology, aviation, chemistry, health, radio, 
weather, etc. A picture-story book con- 
taining 300 halftones supplemented by 
running text 


GALDSTON, IAGO, 1895- 


Progress in medicine; a critical review 
of the last hundred years; with a 
foreword by H. E. Sigerist. Knopf 
1940 347p $3 


Contents: Preludes to Pasteur; Genius of 
Pasteur; Pasteurians; Reign of the microbes; 
Challenge of nutrition; Inner realm and 
the endocrines; From Mesmer to Freud; 
Freud and modern psychiatry; Century of 
clinical progress; Whither medicine? 

“For the many youngsters entering upon 
their college careers vaguely heading toward 
a study of medicine, it should be required 
reading. . . For that increasing number of 
people who have discovered that the care of 
the health cannot be brought about by the 
undivided efforts of the doctors of medicine, 
this book will enable them to set their think- 
ing in order and to grasp the essential im- 
portance of an educated public opinion in 
providing for the health of the people in 
democracy.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


PLAYS AND POETRY 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE, 1886- 


With wings as eagles; poems and ballads 
of the air. Dodd 1940 148p $2 

Twenty-four ballads about the adventures 
of the flying pioneers here and abroad, 
beginning with the first flight of the Wright 
brothers, up thru the achievements of 
Lindbergh and Chamberlain, to Amelia 
Earhart and Richard Byrd 

“Mr. Benet’s mastery of the ballad finds 
admirable use in these narratives. His 
metrical forms are skillfully varied. The 
ballads have a homely, colloquial, often hu- 
morously naive folk quality; the idiom is 
modern, conversational, slangy if need be. 
And Mr. Benet is amazingly expert in mak- 
ing good rhymes of difficult aeronautical 
terms.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


Morris, JAMES M. 


Radio workshop plays. Wilson, H.W. 
1940 322p illus $2.25 

Contains fifteen royalty-free plays adapted 
or written especially for radio. Contents: 
William Tell; Bon-Bon; Rip Van Winkle; 
Everyman; Asylum; Merry Christmas; Ghosts 
of Hamlet; Castles in the air; Miracle 
maker; Partnership; Sign here, please; The 
swineherd; Peasant queen; Naughty boy; 
New clothes for the emperor; Production 
notes; Production problems 


official rules. Prentice-Hall 1940 184p 
illus (Prentice-Hall books on health 
and sports) $1.95 


Contents: The game; Pitching; Catching; 
The infield: first base; Second base and 
third; Shortstop and shortfield; Defensive 
infield tactics; Outfield play; Batting; Base- 
running; Special advice for women; Soft- 
ball umpiring; Tournament and intramural! 
softball; Slow-pitching softball; Industrial 
softball; Night softball 


LEYSON, BuRR WATKINS, 1898- 
Photographic occupations; choosing your 


career in photography. Dutton 1940 
178p illus $2 


Partial contents: Press photography; Ad- 
vertising photography; Commercial photog- 
raphy; Portrait photography; Motion-picture 
photography; Newsreel photography; Public 
relations photographer; Medical and surgical 
photography; Photographer-war correspond- 
ent; High-speed photography; Color pho- 
tography; Police photography; Photo finish- 
ing; Microphotography; Photographic sales; 
Miscellaneous photographic occupations 


TUNIS, JOHN ROBERTS, 1889- 
Sport for the fun of it; a handbook of 


information on 20 sports including 
the official rules; illus. by Johan Bull. 
Barnes, A.S. 1940 340p illus $2.50 


A handbook of information on various 
sports such as archery, badminton, bowling, 
fencing, tennis, softball, skating, etc. Each 
sport is presented under origin and _ back- 
= equipment, playing area, rules, and 
ibliography 


THIS TROUBLED WORLD 


BOOTHE, CLARE, 1903- 
Europe in the spring. Knopf 1940 324p 


$2.50 


The author went to Europe February 10, 
1940 to see and find out for herself what 
was going on, how it was related to 
America, what the people of Europe were 
doing and thinking and hoping. Here is 
what she witnessed. In Italy, in France, 
in England, in the low countries, in Portugal, 
she took the pulse of the people 


“This is not only a brilliant book; it is a 
very important book. .. It is witty, hard, 
and often bitter, cynical; it is equally ardent, 
generous, and often moving, stirring. It 
awakens regrets, despair, but also enthusiasm 
and hopes. In one word, it is true.” André 
Maurois in Sat. rev. of lit. 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


HAMBRO, CARL JOACHIM, 1885- 
I saw it happen in Norway. Appleton- 


Century 1940 219p illus $2.50 


A story of the invasion of Norway by 
the Germans, written from first-hand ob- 
servation by the President of the Norwegian 
parliament 


Maurols, ANDRE, 1885- 
Tragedy in France; tr. fom the French 


by Denver Lindley. Harper 1940 255p 
$2 


Contents: Why France and England were 
ill-prepared for war; Why the first eight 
months of the war were wasted; How the 
clash of personalities impeded the conduct 
of the war; Why the German offensive was 
so quickly successful; How France and 
England were separated; What happened to 
France; Notes and observations 


SIMONE, ANDRE, pseud. 
J'accuse! The men who betrayed France; 


introduction by Carleton Beals. Dial 
press 1940 354p $2.50 


“Describes the figures and _ tendencies 
behind France’s tragedy. France was not 
beaten by Hitler, concludes Simone. It 
was destroyed from within by a Fifth 
Column with the most powerful connections 
in the government, big business, the state 
administration and the army.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 

“The value of the book does not lie pri- 
marily in the sensational accusations, in re- 
gard to many of which the prudent reader 
will maintain an attitude of suspended judg- 
ment until more definite proof or disproof is 
available. It is rather in the re-creation of 
the atmosphere of decadence, of deepseated 
division, of pessimism and corruption which 
surrounded the last months of the Third 
Republic.” Christian science monitor 


TROUBLE SPOTS 
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our well-being; whether or not we need 
and want it; whether or not we can and 
will fight to keep it.” Introduction 


THE WISE CONSUMER 


BABSON, ROGER WARD, 1875- 
Twenty ways to save money. Stokes 


1940 180p $1 

A discussion of budgets, savings, invest- 
ments, insurance, installment buying, cash 
versus credit, taxes, endowments and annu- 
ities 


GAER, JOSEPH, 1897- 
Consumers all; the problem of consumer 


protection. Harcourt 1940 208p_ illus 
(National problems ser.) $1.32 

Contents: Buying a living; New frontier; 
Consumer responsibilities; Balancing the 
family budget; What every consumer should 
know; Code for consumers; Consumer move- 
ment; Co-operatives in the United States; 
There ought to be a law; Future consumer 
legislation; Fifteen consumer projects and 
topical bibliography; Leading consumer 
groups; Quality grades of twenty products; 
Consumer terms in daily use; Ten books 
every consumer should read 


TEEN AGE 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE 
Concord’s happy rebel; Henry David 


Thoreau; illus. by W. M. Berger. 
Longmans 1940 191p illus $2 

“In the Concord of Emerson and Margaret 
Fuller, the Hawthornes and Louisa Alcott, 
the young Thoreau develops and becomes 
a man endeared to some and hated by 
others.” Huntting 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE, 1875- Hewes, Mrs AGNES DANFORTH 
Suez and Panama; tr. from the French Iron doctor; a story of deep-water diving. 





by H. H. and Doris Hemming. Har- 
court 1940 400p maps $3 


Outlines the history and studies the im- 
portance of the world’s two most famous 
canals. “We shall examine the two canals 
from many and varied points of view in an 
attempt to ascertain just what each implies. 
In this study we shall touch on geography 
and history, politics and finance, administra- 
tion and hygiene, commerce, public works 
and maritime activity.” Preface 


SMITH, ROBERT AURA 
Our future in Asia. Viking 1940 306p 


maps $3 


Discusses “what our position in south- 
eastern Asia really is; how vital it is to 


Houghton 1940 234p illus $2 


The story of a young American who 
becomes a diver, and of his adventures 
while working on the foundations of the 
San Francisco bridge 


PINKERTON, Mrs KATHRENE SUTHERLAND 


(GEDNEY) 1887- 


Adventure north; illus. by S. J. Voorhies. 


Carrick 1940 268p illus $2 


“Ann Jackman was fourteen and her 
brother Philip ten when their father moved 
the family to the wilderness country of 
Northern Ontario. Life in the north woods, 
with Indian neighbors, is woven into this 
tale.” Huntting 





288 READERS' CHOICE 


THOMPSON, Mrs Mary (WOLFE) 1886- HOLBERG, Mrs RUTH LANGLAND, 1891- 
Blue horizon; decorations by Janice Hol- Gloucester boy, ,by, Ruth & Richard 





land. Longmans 1940 22ip illus $2 


“To help keep her brother in medical 
school, Janet Mackenzie utilized her training 
and experience in art school and secured 
a job as junior assistant in the interior 
decorating firm of Anstell and Bond. . . 
The author gives adequate information con- 
cerning the work, the plot is plausible, there 
is a slight mystery and some romance.” 
Booklist 

Ages 12-16 


JUST FOR THE GRADES 


BisHoPp, Mrs CLAIRE HUCHET 


Kings’ day; illus. by Doris Spiegel. 
Coward-McCann 1940 unp illus $1.50 


“The climax of the Christmas holidays in 
Normandy is the Feast of the Epiphany on 
January 6th. How this feast is celebrated in 
the home of Madame and Monsieur Brissard, 
and how Terry, a little orphan boy, is king 
for a day, makes ;this) Christmas story.” 
Huntting 


CARPENTER, FRANCES, 1890- 


Tales of a Swiss grandmother; illus. by 
Ernest Biéler. Doubleday 1940 266p 
illus $2.50 
A collection of Swiss folk tales which 
Grandmére Doret tells to Luc and Josette 
Ages 8 and up 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE, 1893- 


Fair American; pictures by Helen Sewell. 
Macmillan 1940 132p illus $2 


“Pierre, sole survivor of his family be- 
cause of the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, escapes to Brest and is taken on as 
cabin boy by Captain Patterson of “The 
Fair American.’ On board are the captain's 
wife, their son, Andrew, and their niece, 
Sally, who teaches him American ways in 
preparation for life in the New World with 
relatives who have preceded him.’ Huntting 


Ages 10 to 12 


GEISEL, THEODOR SEuss, 1904- 


Horton hatches the egg, by Dr Seuss 
—, Random house 1940 ,53p, 
illus $1.50 
Nonsense verses about an elephant that 


climbed a tree and hatched an egg. _Illus- 
trated in color by the author 


Holberg. Doubleday 1940 unp illus 
$1 

The setting is Gloucester of today. 
Manuel wanted to be a fisherman like his 
father, but his mother wanted him to be 
a mail carrier instead. However, all ended 
to his liking. 

For children up to 10 


HOLBROOK, RUTH 1901- 
Katy’s quilt. Doubleday 1940 unp illus 


$2 

A story of a little girl who lived in 
the state of Maine, near the Canadian 
border, at the time when Grant was presi- 
dent. She hated to sew quilts and found 
very good reasons for dodging it, until she 
became interested in a crazy quilt which 
seemed to ‘belong’ to her personally.” 
Kirkus 

For children up to 10 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES, 1904- 
Story of Lee Ling; written and illus. by 


E. F. Lattimore. Harcourt 1940 114p 
illus $2 


Lee Ling was a little Chinese girl, ten 
years old. Her father and mother were 
too poor to send her to school, but she 
was useful and happy at home except 
when she met strangers. One of Lee Ling's 
duties was to take care of her baby sister 
and the time arrived when Lee Ling over- 
came her shyness to protect the baby who 
was threatened with danger 

“Miss Lattimore again brings to young 
readers an understanding and real picture of 
Chinese child life, for she knows it well.” 
Christian science monitor 


PALENCIA, ISABEL DE 
Saint Anthony’s pig; pictures by C. P. 


Tubau. Longmans 1940 60p _ illus 
75¢ 


“Story of a hill town in Spain, and of 
how a legendary custom worked out to the 
good of one small pig and of the animal 
friends he selected to share his particular 
year of glory—and of how that year was 
extended beyond its allotment.” Kirkus 

“This is a pleasant little tale to acquaint 
the very young with a picturesque custom. . . 
Attractively presented in a shape and size to 
fit easily into small hands, it is illustrated by 
Ceferino Palencia Tubau with line drawings 
which add much humor and liveliness to the 
text.” N.Y. Times 
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Unusual Reference Books 


of interest to 


Writers and Students 


THE AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS. 
George W. Douglas. 666p. 1937. $3.75. 


Gives the history, origin, and customary 
observance of all holidays, church feast and 
fast days, anniversaries of historical events, 
and local festivals, in America. It has 
been arranged strictly according to calendar 
and includes a comprehensive index. 


AMERICAN NICKNAMES. George E. 
Shankle. 569%p. 1937. $4.25. 


The origin and significance of more than 
4000 nicknames applied to famous personali- 
ties in American history; contemporary fig 
ures in the fields of sport; the stage and 
screen; states, cities, towns, athletic teams 
and numerous miscellaneous objects. Sources 
are given in bibliographical footnotes. 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS. J. N. Kane. 
7157p. 44 illus. 1933. $3. 


A record of nearly 3000 first happenings, 
discoveries and inventions in the United 
States. With geographical and chronological 
indexes. 


RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS. J. M. 
Morris. 322p. 1940. $2.25. 


Fifteen plays written from well-known 
stories by’ famous authors in the workshop of 
KOAC educational broadcasting station. They 
serve as excellent models. Included is a 
splendid chapter upon production notes and 
problems. 


MORE FIRST FACTS. J. N. Kane. 599p. 
38 illus. 1935. $2.25. 


A companion volume to Famous First 
Facts. Both volumes in one order, $4.75 


COMPOUNDING IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Alice M. Ball. ix,226p. 
1939. $2.50. 


A comparative review of variant authorities 
with a rational system for general use and a 
comprehensive alphabetic list of compound 
words 


AN EARLY NEW YORK LIBRARY OF 
FICTION. G. G. Raddin, Jr. 1113p. 
1940. $2.25. 


ALL BOOKS 


STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, SONGS, 
BIRDS, FLOWERS, AND OTHER SYM- 
BOLS. George E. Shankle. 2d. ed. 
rev. 522p. 1938. $2.80. 


A study of their origin and significance, 
based on historical documents. Illustrated 
with facsimiles of the state seals, and of 
the flags in color. 


WHO WAS WHEN? A DICTIONARY 
OF CONTEMPORARIES. Miriam A. 
deFord. 1940. 168p. $4.75. 


A categorical listing of almost 10,000 peo- 
ple of importance from 500 B.C. to 1939 
A.D. with dates of birth and death provid 
ing an accurate, convenient source for informa- 
tion on contemporaries of celebrated persons. 


HOLLYWOOD'S MOVIE COMMAND- 
MENTS. Olga J. Martin. 295p. 1937. 
$2.25. 

A handbook for motion picture writers and 
reviewers concerning the Motion Picture 
Production Code. 

LITERARY CHARACTERS DRAWN 
FROM LIFE: “Romans & Clef," 
Drames & Clef’: With Some Other 
Literary Diversions. Earle Walbridge. 


192p. 1936. $1.65; Index. 50c. 


AMERICAN LITERARY ANNUALS AND 
GIFT BOOKS: 1825-1865. Ralph 
Thompson. viii,183p. 1936. $2.25. 


A history and description, with full histori 
cal data 


PUBLISHERS' DIRECTORY. From the 
Cumulative Book Index, Five-year Vol 
ume, 1933-1937. 50c. 


RADIO ROADS TO READING: LI- 
BRARY BOOK TALKS BROADCAST 
TO BOYS AND GIRLS. Julia L. Sauer. 
236p. 1939. $2.25. 

4 collection of 20 book programs given 


over the radio to children by tbe Rochester 
Public Library. 


POSTPAID 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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BRITAIN’S BEANSTALK 


OHN BULL, said Clemence Dane in a recent 
London broadcast, is thinner nowadays, holds 
himself tighter, and moves more quickly. In fact 
he has ceased to be John Bull . . . he is Jack— 
Jack the Giant-Killer. 

For the second time in the past few months 
Parliament has fumed over the fact that certain 
eminent Britons have become highly articulate 
just as soon as they got beyond earshot of a 
censor. This time it is H. G. Wells—for a few 
remarks to New York reporters, on incompetent 
field marshals and “praying” generals. However, 
a Laborite—no friend of Mr. Wells but a defender 
of free speech—said that since England was fight- 
ing for freedom, mightn’t it be better to Jet people 
talk? J3& J J Somerset Maugham, on his arrival 
in New York, wanted to correct a statement— 
“I shall not write any more short stories”—in the 
preface to his new book of tales, The Mixture as 
Before: He had been unable to read the proofs; 
there should have been an “m” before “any.” 

A letter in a recent New York paper reminds 
us that the R.A.F. is somewhat indebted to T. E. 
Shaw, the “Lawrence of Arabia.” Seven years 
ago, with characteristic disregard for his own 
safety, he let pilots shower live bombs on him 
while he lay cramped in a small armored speed- 
boat—all in the name of perfecting a bomb-proof 
moving target. %& J J René Kraus left again 
for England, a little more than a week before his 
Winston Churchill came off the press here. 
3 S& 3 Margery Sharp is getting a lot of fan 
mail from British Tommies who are reading The 
Stone of Chastity. She strongly recommends, by 
the way, the giving of blood transfusions. “I 
think,” she says, “there must have been something 
in the old idea of leeches for every ailment.” 
& S 8 The Manchester Guardian published 
some competition verse, early in October, on the 
virtual disappearance of the lemon from the Eng- 
lish market—because of Italy's entry into the war 

Ah citrus limonum 
I bid thee well, 
Acidic delight 
With the 
{etc.] 


But before the month was out the Food Ministry 
set the ceiling for lemons at two or three cents, 
and the message of the muse suddenly became 
about as enduring as yesterday's newspapers. 
Erika Mann, during a six-week stay in London, 
suffered glass-splinter cuts on her legs and lost 
some manuscripts. Her flat near Regent's Park 
was ruined by bombs. She made a number of 
German broadcasts over a B.B.C. network which, 
she said, must have reached the German people— 
why, otherwise, would the Berlin press have 
howled so furiously on the day following? 


bitter-sweet smell 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


THE AXE AND THE AXIS 


The Nazis in Norway are cutting whole pas- 
sages from various Ibsen productions. Anything 
that might either remind the Norwegians of what 
“bad, unhappy times’’ they are living in or stir up 
some kind of healthy resistance is verboten. 
& SS % Leo Lania, Austrian scenario writer and 
author of the play Roar China, arrived here in late 
October. In the guise of a Fascist delegate he 
once spent several weeks at Hitler's headquarters. 
Only recently he escaped from a concentration 
camp in Brittany. #& J J Paul Claudel still 
lives comfortably at his country home in France, 
and is busy writing. %& J % André Gide is, 
presumably, in the unoccupied section; and the 
same holds for both Joseph Witlin, the Polish 
novelist who wrote The Salt of the Earth, and 
Louis Aragon (Residential Quarters). & % & 
André Malraux, according to word received here 
by a friend, is a prisoner of the Nazis. 


AT HOME 


Lion Feuchtwanger, a guest of honor and 
speaker at the Pan American Dinner for Writers 
in Exile (October 17, in New York City) said 
that, ironically enough, it had taken persecution 
to achieve a “profound unison of writers all over 
the world.” Proceeds from the Dinner are being 
administered by the Exiled Writers Committee of 
the League of American Writers, in the effort to 
secure passage to America for anti-Fascist authors, 
some of whom are still in concentration camps 
and all of whom need money. %& % % André 
Maurois, speaking at the season's first Book and 
Author Luncheon, said that in an interview with 
Queen Elizabeth at Buckingham Palace on the day 
the Germans entered Paris, the Queen told him: 
“You have lost everything, Mr. Maurois, but don’t 
you think that when one has lost everything there 
is still a great deal left?” Jan Struther urged 
Britons and Americans to go off the “ice water 
and hot tea standard.” J J J Clare Boothe 
was still in the midst of a pre-election battle with 
Dorothy Thompson when she announced her plans 
for a head-long attack on Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s The Wave of the Future. Politically, of 
course, Miss Boothe was a loser [she was for 
Willkie}, but from a literary point of view both 
she and Miss Thompson are wearing laurels: 
When a man is mad he writes well, and when a 
woman is mad she writes better. 

Robert E. Sherwood, on the (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) Forum on Current Problems, declared 
that the American theatre today was the only com- 
pletely free theatre on earth. But, he warned, 
maybe not for long. The little abrogations of 
freedom, which will probably come slowly, are, he 
said, a kind of poison gas that is already in the 

(Continued on page 294) 
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CHAMBERS’S 
TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited 
by 
C. F. TweNeEy 


and 


L. E. C. HuGHEs 
957 pp. $5.00 





¢ COMPLETE! 


Defines 50,000 terms used in every 
branch of science and industry, in- 
cluding latest words used in Amer- 
ica’s defense industries. 








¢ AUTHORITATIVE! 


Experts in every branch of science 
collaborated on the definitions. The 
research was sponsored by the 
famous reference firm of W. and 
R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 


gq INDISPENSABLE! 


Louis Shores, editor of Current 
Reference Books, says: “Because it 
is intended for the _ technically 
minded man-on-the-street as well as 
for the specialist, this carefully 
and intelligently planned tool should 
immediately be added to every pub- 
lic and college library reference 
collection.” 





THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





fr NEW! -—S 
Just Released! 


Two Timely Books for Men and Boys 
Who love Guns and American History. 


THE GUN COLLECTOR'S HAND- 


BOOK OF VALUES 


By Charles Edward Chapel, Ist Lt., 
-S.M.C., Ret., author of Gun Collect- 


ing. 
220 pages plus 32-full-page plates and 
frontpiece, 2,000 antique and _  semi- 


modern arms described in detail, with cur- 
rent market prices for both good and fine 
condition. 500 arms illustrated. U.S. Mar- 
tial Firearms—the rifles, muskets, pistols 
and revolvers carried by our forces from 
colonial days to the present, are emphasized. 
Chapters on Condition, Appraisal and Deal- 
ers. Self-indexed. Bibliography. Cloth- 
bound. Autographed. $3.00. 


FIREARMS IN AMERICAN HIS. 
TORY—Vol. II—THE REVOLVER, 


1800-1911. 

By Charles Winthrop Sawyer, the Dean 
of American Firearms Historians. 

Red cloth, gold stamped, 216 pages, 6 plates 
and frontpiece. Index. This is a second 
printing of the first edition (which usually 
retails for about $30. when available), pub- 
lished as a limited edition of 1,000 num- 
bered copies, of which 300 were sold in 
advance. $4.50. 


CHARLES EDWARD CHAPEL 
PUBLISHER 
1195 Begier Avenue, San Leandro, California 
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THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster's 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 
Write for booklet L. 


G6. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Richard Llewellyn, How Green Was My 1. Osa Johnson, I Married Adventure ........ 163 
PE sec annhdeedsccedeinie deen csces 193 2. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf .............++. 145 
2. Jan Struther (pseud.) Mrs. Miniver ....... 186 3. Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book .... 122 
3. Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle .......... 86 4. John Thomas Flynn, Country Squire in the 
4. Lella Warren, Foundation Stone .......... 82 MD ve vscn ab aeeb bier cesevess 118 
5. Nina Federova, The Family ..........+++- 81 5. Hans Zinsser, As I Remember Him ....... 74 
6. Thomas Wolfe, You Can't Go Home Again 77 6. Oscar Levant, A Smattering of Ignorance .. 63 
7. Upton Sinclair, World’s End ...........4.. 67 7. Pierre Van Paassen, Days of Our Years ... 61 
8. Thomas Mann, The Beloved Returns ...... 56 8. Van Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian 
9. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell PIN cntobansa 4s tueee ies sstanecece.3 58 
* BE eR errr eTT Tre 45 9. Clare Boothe, Europe in the Spring ....... 55 
10. Richard Wright, Native Som ...........+: 4l 10. Richard Halliburton, Richard Halliburton .. 54 


CHILDREN'S BOOKs: 
Boone, by J. 
Atwater, and Young 


Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), 


Toronto. 





COMMENT: How Green Was My Valley is leading the fiction favorites for the fifth consecutive month. 
of the titles on the list are new to it this month. These are Foundation Stone, The Family, You Can't 
Go Home Again, The Beloved Returns, and For Whom the Beil Tolls. 
stands practically unchanged from last month, with the addition of one new title: 


The children are reading the following: 
H. Daugherty, Lassie Come-Home, by Eric Knight, 
ac of Fort Vancouver, by Mary Jane Carr. 


* Atlanta, baltimore, Birmingham, 4g Boas’ n, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
os Angeles, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 


Five 


The non-fiction list, however, 
Europe in the Spring. 


The Singing Tree, by Kate Seredy, Daniel 
fr. Popper's Penguins, by Richard 


New Orleans, Newark, 


Minneapolis, 
Springfield (Mass.), and 


Memphis, 
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air, & J 3 Raymond Gram Swing is heading 
up a newly organized Council for Democracy—to 
make the people of America realize that democ- 
racy is a “real, dynamic, burning creed worth 
fighting for.” & Bertrand Russell has 
signed a five-year contract with the Barnes Foun- 
dation, where, he has been promised, there will 
be ‘‘no restrictions.” 

Thomas Mann and Albert Einstein have con- 
tributed original autographed manuscripts to an 
auction sale of rare books, old prints and draw- 
ings, to be held in New York City on December 
9 and 10. Proceeds will go to the War Relief 
Fund of the American Red Cross for aid to Great 
Britain %& % &% The Glasgow Bulletin recently 
took issue with Upton Sinclair for his description 
of Queen Mary’s uniform as colonel-in-chief of 
the Eighteenth Hussars (in his recent World's 
End. Mr. Sinclair was well armed: the London 
Sphere, he said, had been his good authority. 
&  & Negotiations between Ernest Hemingway 
(For Whom the Bell Tolls) and Paramount had 
become common knowledge almost before the 
book was out. According to the present under- 
standing the rights are to be sold for $100,000 
plus an additional 10 cents for each of the first 
500,000 copies sold. At this rate the Bell may 
Toll at a higher note than was paid out several 
years ago to Edna Ferber for Cimarron, present 
title-holder. 


LITERARY NECROLOGY 


OctToBerR 7. Herman L. Collins, former editor, 
and for the past twenty years a columnist, over 
the signature “Girard,” in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer; in Philadelphia, following two weeks’ ill- 
ness; seventy-five. 


OcToBER 9. Katherine Mayo, burned in effigy 
throughout the vice-regency when her Mother 
India, an exposure of child marriage, appeared in 
1927; at Bedford Hills, N.Y., after long illness; 
seventy-three. 


OcroBER 9. Sir Wilfred (Thomason) Grenfell, 
British born founder of the world-famous Labra- 
dor Medical Mission; heart attack; at his home in 
Charlotte, Vt.; seventy-five. 


OcToBER 15. A dispatch from London reported 
the death of Helen (de Guerry) Simpson, young 
English novelist, whose Boomerang won the James 
Tait Black Memorial Prize in 1932; in her forty- 
third year. 


OcTOBER 29. Dr. Augustus Eisen, Swedish au- 
thor, biologist and archeologist; in New York 
City; ninety-three. He is credited with a discov- 
ery concerning the pollen of California fig trees 
that made possible a $20,000,000 industry in this 
fruit; his own reward was $400, paid him by the 
Department of Agriculture for a monograph. He 
wrote a fifteen-volume work on the Holy Grail; 
and articles on antique bronzes, portraits, and the 
raisin industry. 


OcToBER 30. Arthur Heming, Canadian artist 
and writer; Hamilton, Ontario; seventy years old. 
He wrote his first book, Spirit Lake, in order to 
keep his illustrations, done for an author whose 
book never materialized, from going to waste. 
Until ten years ago he was color blind. 


NOVEMBER 7. Sarah Addington, author of chil- 
dren's books, former newspaper writer and suf- 
fragist; New York City; in her fiftieth year. 
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New Bruce Books for Your Library... 


MODERN WAR THE CHAMPLAIN 
AND BASIC ETHICS ROAD 


3y Joun K. Ryan 
By FRANKLIN Davey McDoweE Lt 
A scholarly study of the 





scholastic theory of war A fine historical novel woven around an excit- 
giving an interesting and ing chapter in the work of the Jesuit martyrs 
enlightening description in North America. The dramatic story is told 
of modern war, telling with simplicity and fine restraint and suc- 
where, when, and how it ceeds admirably in taking the reader into the 
began and what makes mystic lives of the Jesuit missionaries and the 
it modern. $1.75 pagan lives of the Indians. $3.00 
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Irving Fineman 


RVING FINEMAN was born in New York 

City, April 9, 1893, the son of Joseph and 
Rebecca Rachel (Blanc) Fineman, who emigrated 
from Russian Poland. He went eventually to 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and to 
Harvard, and received joint degrees (civil engi- 
neering) from these two schools in 1916. His 
special training in naval architecture brought him 
a commission in the United States Navy during 
and after the War of 1914. His headquarters 
were at Philadelphia—and it was then that he 
“soaked in the Pennsylvania background’’—but his 
activity proper was the convoying of troop ships. 
There were “pot shots at submarines” and run-of- 
the-mill war-time bouts; and the whole thing, for 
him, was far from any “transcendent experience.” 
It seems, he says, “one of the least important 
chapters in my life and to grow less and less 
important with the years...” He thoroughly dis- 
liked the element of human standardization. 


After leaving the Navy he set to work on some 
bridge-construction jobs in Toronto and other 
parts of Canada; and was later called to Urbana 
to teach civil engineering at the University of 
Illinois. Here he began the writing of This Pure 
Young Man, winner, in 1930, of the Longmans 
Green Prize of $7500. To correct a number of 
false interpretations and misplaced emphases, 
which cropped out now and then, he explained 
that it was “just a study of the average young 
man of ideals and good instincts passing through 
life’s most critical period of adjustment.” Its title 
came from Gilbert's Patience, and its materials, 
in some instances, from the author's own life. 


Almost immediately Fineman began work on a 
study of the transplanted European Jew and his 
effort to recapture for his Americanized children 
“the already half-alien beauties of their racial and 
religious heritage.” But he found he was not 
equal to the writing of it; he laid it aside and 
plunged into Lovers Must Learn, an idyll of two 
young Americans in Paris, where Fineman spent, 
he says, some of the happiest hours of his life. 


Meanwhile, obviously, his literary occupation 
had begun to crowd out a number of things. He 
left the University of Illinois and avoided all 
academic responsibilities until the fall of 1932 
when the newly founded Bennington College 
proffered him a post in literature, which he still 
holds. During the summer of that same year, 
however, he went to Hollywood and wrote the 
script for an MGM film called “Wheat.” 


When he started a second time on what finally 
became Hear, Ye Sons, Rabbi Wise gave him 
“the run of his library,” and Fineman went care- 
fully through innumerable Hebrew commentaries 
in a search for thoroughly adaptable material. His 
own father was, to a great extent, the prototype 
of one of the leading characters, Joseph. When 
the book appeared in 1933, the press, almost 
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without exception, spoke lavishly of its well 
turned prose and its projection of a faith that has 
seldom been properly reconstructed in contempo- 
rary writing. 

Doctor Addams, published in 1939, was an 
excellent “conflict” analysis which some review- 
ers considered his finest achievement. On the 
other hand, it was charged with being somewhat 
too technical and argumentative for the lay reader. 
It has very recently been banned in Ireland. 


Fineman was married in July 1935 to Helene 
Hughes. He turns out magazine articles with 
considerable ease, but novels, he says, take shape 
very slowly, and not until he has a very clear 
impression of the whole configuration can he 
begin to write. 


JANUARY Book CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


Dual choice: 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl, by Willa Cather. 
nop 


My Name is Aram, by William Saroyan. 
Literary Guild of America 


Harcourt 


The Earth is the Lord's, by Taylor Caldwell. 
Scribner 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: With Daniel Boone on the Caroliny 


Trail, by Alexander Key. Winston 


Older girls: Polly Kent Rides West: 
of *49 by Robert McCulloch. Winston 


Intermediate group: Two Children of Brazil, by 


In the Days 


Rose Brown. Lippincott 
Prima group: Greased Lightning, by Sterling 
North. inston 











When Readers Say— 


Lh) 
| want a book that will help me to make a 


speech up to the best modern standards. A com- 
monsense manual that will show me how to take 
fullest advantage of my native abilities. One that 
will give me specific, confidence-building ‘‘do’s’’ 
and ‘‘don’ts;’* that covers principles in plain 
understandable language, and emphasizes their 
application in examples from everyday experi- 
ence.’” They may have in mind this book by one 
of the country’s outstanding teachers of speech— 


> ‘Make Yourself a Better Speaker 


By E. C. Buehler $2.50 














hl 
want a book that will show me how to 


bring out in my voice those qualities—warmth, 
fluency, persuasiveness—important in selling my- 
self, my ideas, my products. I want one I can 
use profitably by myself; ome that does not call 
for hours of laborious drilling."’ Refer them to 
the simple, effective, fun-to-take exercises that 
require only a few minutes a day, in— 


You Sell with Your Voice 


By E. C. Buehler and Martin Maloney $2.00 








" 
| want a book which presents the principles 


and methods of the new, scientific kind of sales 
management whieh has evolved in recent years. 
A book by somebody who has had plenty of suc- 
cessful experience on the inside. One that tells 
how famous companies like General Motors or 
Western Union are solving today’s new selling 
problems."" Tailor-made to fill such a request is 
this authoritative new book 


> Sales Management 


By Harold H. Maynard and 
Herman C. Nolen $4.00 














" 
want a book that will clarify my thinking 


as to what causes depressions, what prolongs 
them, what ends them. One that will throw new 
light on timely problems like the real cost of 
unstable production, etc.’’ Out of 25 years of 
painstaking economic investigation comes an 
excellent book for these readers— 


> The Causes of Economic Fluctuations 


By Willford I. King $3.50 





"| want a book 


that presents a concise, read- 


able survey of the results of experimental inves- 
tigations on the psychology of music and musical 
aptitudes. A book that will help me to better 
appreciate music and artistic musical perform- 
ance.’"” An authoritative new book which fully 
meets text requirements of college courses in the 
field is— 





> The Psychology of Music 


By Max Schoen $3.25 





LA) 
want a book for advanced sewing students 


that instructs in the more complicated details of 
making really smart clothing. One with practical 
illustrations.’’ Just such a book, widely used in 
the 2nd Year textile course in New York City 
schools, is— 


» Distinctive Clothes 


By Frances H. Consalus, Anna G. Tighe, 
William H. Dooley, Mayer Rohr $2.40 
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Oskar Maria Graf 


ELONGING to the growing line of European 

refugee intellectuals, Oskar Maria Graf came 
here two years ago. He is, on the one hand, a 
defender of freedom and social justice, a fearless 
opponent of Fascism; and on the other, a teller- 
of-tales-for-the-tale’s-sake, a “Bavarian Gorky” 
writing in the great peasant tradition. 


Oskar Maria Graf was born in the Bavarian 
resort town of Berg am Starnberger See, on July 
22, 1894, the son of Catholic peasants, and the 
grandson of an accountant and inveterate gambler. 
All the Graf children, at one time or another. 
became little slaves in the family bakery, and 
during the Holiday season young Oskar worked 
twenty hours without a break. On early morning 
pastry routes he and his sister would sometimes 
read aloud to each other along the road—but for 
the rest, he hated it thoroughly. He launched a 
quiet but highly serious campaign for using his 
head and saving his heels by inventing first a 
very remarkable bootjack and then a self-drawing 
cork. He trusted every manufacturer who answered 
his letters, and when necessary met their counter- 
proposals in cash. But not a pfennig came back 
to him. 


Through the village cobbler he began to order 
books on veterinary surgery. But his interest in 
this homely science died immediately when his 
high hopes of going to college were once and 
for all demolished. 


At sixteen he drew 300 marks out of a savings 
account and set out for Munich. He paid three 
months’ rent in advance at a completely strange 
hotel before he had even seen the lobby; and then 
ran out to a printer's for cards: “Oskar Graf, 
Author, Munich.” His day-time wanderings were 
pathetically confused and face-saving. In the eve- 
nings he read Schopenhauer’s Aphorisms—aloud 
and loudly—and wrote strenuously on two plays, 
“The Fear of Others” and “The Ruins of So- 
ciety." They were ruthlessly rejected. When he 
discovered that a book of Comic Tales was selling 
famously, he dove automatically into Upper Bavar- 
ian humor. But the second defeat was as bitter 
as the first. 


Through the man in the next room Oskar met 
a group of young anarchists, who took advantage 
of his naiveté but set him to thinking never- 
theless, about a number of things, one of which 
was Landauer’s Call to Socialism. The Sarajevo 
murder, Russia's mobilization, and a wave of 
hysterical volunteering in Germany pitched him 
into a state of complete horror for anything mili- 
tary. In September he was called to join a train- 
ing battalion in Munich; he spent the winter 
deep in Poland with a staff directing railroad 
reconstruction. When he got to the front he 
succeeded in fudging the very simplest of drill 
codrdinations; escaped to Munich with dysentery ; 
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and on the grounds of a high-pitched, ceaseless, 
wailing laugh and a strange inability to talk he 
passed for an “idiot.” 


Meanwhile Graf was beginning to admire some 
of National Socialism'’s outspoken enemies, one of 
the most articulate of whom was Ernst Toller. 
Three days before the Reichstag fire, Graf had 
made his escape into Vienna. The Nazis, still 
hoping to capitalize on his Nordicism, threw out 
a little bait—here, said they, is a writer of real 
“blood and soil” literature. Graf's reply, pub- 
lished on the day of the awful Burning of the 
Books, demanded that his own books be burned 
also: ‘What have I done,” he said, ‘to earn 
this disgrace [of being spared the fate of his 
fellow-writers} ?"" He was among the first to lose 
his citizenship. 


In the fall of 1934 he made a study-trip into 
the south of Soviet Russia. For about four years 
he lived in Czechoslovakia and came to the States 
in 1938. He is president of the German-American 
Writers Association. 


Besides his autobiographical Prisoners All, ex- 
tending from his twelfth year until the Armistice, 
are two other books in English translation, The 
Stationmaster and The Wolf. A number of col- 
lections of tales, springing from his own early 
years, are still untranslated. The Life of My 
Mother, published a few weeks ago, was begun 
in Czechoslovakia and finished here. Graf is 
living in New York City. 
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